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‘ABILITY AND INABILITY. 


) you,-I ask the‘favour to pub- 

hy through ‘the same medium, a ‘few re- 
marks in reply. Dr. Tyler says that the 
representation given of his views by myself 
and Mr. Case is far from being correct. Of 


this, he says, I am now aware, and he pre- 


that owe Case The facility of 
disposal of difficulties ments, and 
proof, is admirable... But 1.do not view the 
matter in the same light-at all. I am not 
aware of having misrepresented Dr. Tyler’s 
statements or language, or doctrine; on the 
contrary, I am fully satisfied that I have 
represented them truly and faithfully ac- 
cording to dig: prinitiplen of fair and just 
that Iam aware of is, 
that Dr.. Tyler says ‘he does not mean what 
his‘statements and terms, according to the 
laws of language, do mean. Now, if he is 
so unhappy as not to be able to peas his 
his views expli and intelligibly, and 
finds uader the necessity of 
contradictory, statementa to satisfy his own 
mind, he surely should not pgs of 
on ‘the part of others, 
when, in truth, tie misrepresents himéelf. 
Take, for. example, .the doctrinal proposition 
f Kis discourse, vis: “God does not re 

uire of men what they have no power to 

0,” and compare it with. the. following 
languagé in his letter to you: “ Both na- 
tural and moral ability are necessary to 
secure obedience... If either is wanting, 
there eam be no performance of duty;” and 
what just i retation of these statements 
‘that mon~that all men 
have both natural and moral ability? Rank 
and ripe Pelagianism! Yet Dr. Tyler does 
not mean this—he says he does not; but 
that he isa sound Calvinist; and as he is a 
man of truth, we are bound to believe him. 
But Jet not Dr. Tyler complain of being 
misrepresented by others, until he can cure 


_ the infirmity of misrepresenting himself. 


It appears that Dr. Tyler considers the use 
of the termis “natural ability” as affording 
an advantage in giving religious instruction. 
What is the advantage? It cannot be in 
meaning, for he asserts and repeats, and in- 
sists on being so understood, that he means 
nothing more by these terms than that man 
is a responsible agent, an accountable being. 
And yet he thinks there is an advantage in 
using the term ability rather than moral 
agency, and in saying a sinner can do, 
rather than that he ought todo. What, I 
ask, is the ey if there is no differ- 
ence in meaning? If men understand both 
forms of expression alike, where the advan- 
tage? Is it this, that while some understand 
these terms te mean onv and the same thing, 
others do not, and some have a different 
We in their own minds, and feel au- 
thorized to entertain it by the use of the 
term, ability, and go away relieved of all 
that is offensive to pride or self-righteous- 
ness? Does not the whole advantage lié¢ in 
the equivocal nature of the term, and the 
deception which it occasions in many minds? 
Does it not avoid a difficulty which it dare 
not meet? If so, it isan operation too purely 


Jesuitical to be adopted by honest men. 
Dr. eed labours hard to make it — 
that he follows in the wake of New England 


divines, and hard labour is indispensable in 
the case. If he does not stand fully con- 
victed by’ Mr. Case’s letter, of out-doing 
those he professes to imitate, and of making 


. garbled extracts from their writings to sus- 


tain his claim, then there is no force in evi- 
dence,,or foreclosure in a demonstration. 
Dr. Tyler claims to be in harmony with 
the Creed of the Pastoral Union, and to 
have walked in its light for more than 
twenty years. That he bes given his assent 
to it, and that in sincerity, I do not ques- 
tion; but that the doctrine of his discourse 
is consistent with the Creed of the Pastoral 
Union I deny, and maintain that the doc- 
trine of the discourse in question is aL 
subversive of the sentiment of the Creed. 
The Creed, observe, uses the terms strength 
and understanding, not power or ability. 
Strength and understanding gre specific 
terms, which confine the meaning to them- 
selves, and can by no rule of interpretation 
be made to mean the whole of a moral sys- 
tem. Thus we may say, a body has limbs 
and organs sufficient to act. This could not 
be made to mean that an organized body can 
act without life. But use the terms power 
and ability, which are generic terms, and 
imply the whole of what composes a system, 
and the meaning is essentially changed. 
Say a body has power or ability to act, and 
you say that it has all that is nocessary to 
action. So, if you say that a sinner has 
strength and understanding to do his duty, 
the meaning of these specific terms is, that 
he can do all that strength and understand- 
ing can do by themselves, and no more, that 
is nothing without other qualifications. The 
specific nature of the terms, of course, limits 
the - meaning. “And though used in an 
elliptical sentence, where a part is under- 
stood, yet the silent part of the sentence 
be in with the restricted 
and specific character of the terms. But 
gay the sinner has power or ability to do his 
duty, and you have generic terms, unre- 
stricted by their character, and therefore 
meaning all that is necessary to the perform- 
ance of duty. Now, the truth of the case is, 
that the creed of the Pastoral Union uses 
the specific terms, and is therefore within 
limits; but Dr. Tyler employs generic terms 
which have no limit short of the whole sub- 
ject, to, which they relate. The two, then, 
aré poles a in their meaning, and not 
only apart, but antagonistic. But Dr. Tyler 
does not mean so, neither does bis heart 
think so.. We must take him as he means, 
not as he says, for he has the infirmity of 
self-misrepresentation. 
. In. respect to, the article in the Creed of 
the. Pastoral Union, which relates to this 
subject, I say now, as I have said before, if 
I were to write it again, I think I should 
not. be likely to’ use terms that might ad- 
mit of two opposite constructions, that is, 
admit of misconstruction. I would be more 
explicit, and. ful) in -e ing the true 
mesning, as. the. Pastoral Union has since 
by.po process of just interpre- 
tation,,can. the article in its original form, 
or as explained by the Union, be made to 
with the ‘use of the terms power and 
ability in Dr. Tyler’s discourse. 
Me to the theology of New England for 
the lest hundred. years, it cannot. be denied 


-that it has bad, in g,.etate of more or leas 


potivity, a rationalistic taint; that is to say, 
divines of New England have been inclin 
to help ontidivine revelation by their philo- 
sophie and rationalising speculations, and to 
relieve tha of jration of some sup- 
posed. embarrassment, by putting. in word 
wo uty an, 
im the han 


Zeylorigm: snd 

Shia. has Amdover. what. it 
veal Institute of ( 
tieat, remaining much longer under present 


dominest infye ean be reasonably ex- 
but thas,it will follow its 


eotem and plun 
vortex of New England theology, in its 
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| later manifestations? . Dr. Tyler's discourse 
shows that the poison is , and what 


shall prevent its effects 7 
Dr. Tyler exhibits serious apprehensions 
‘| concerning the Seminary with which he is 
connected. And well he may. For if his 
teachings and doings are to be laid to the 


charge of the Sem , it is time to fear. 
I oy his teachings and doings, because his 
| publications are not the only indices of his 
theological whereabouts, of which the Chris- 
tian public has become possessed. You 
have, doubtless, been informed of the ex- 
traordi and arbitrary doings of Conso- 
ciation in the Enfield case, whereby a wor- 
thy and beloved pastor has been ejected 
‘from: his palpit, contrary to the remon- 
strance of himself and his church, because, 
to a portion of the hearers, his statement of 
doctrines was distasteful. In these proceed- 
ings Dr. Tyler was conspicuous, co-operat- 
ing with various shades and types of New 
England theology, to effect the result. 
These ions cannot but have their 
influence upen the interests of the Semi- 
nary with which he is connected; and no- 
thing, I think, but a y dissolution of 
that connection can save the Institute from 
catastrophe. 

Dr. Tyler’s letter to you, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, when taken in connection with other 
things, has an appearance of double dealing, 
which it is not pleasant to contemplate. The 
Rev. Dr, Tyler, President of the Theologi- 
cal Institute of Connecticut, teaches that 
his peculiarities about natural ability are 
matters “of great practical importance.” 
The Rev. Dr. Tyler, Moderator of Conso- 
ciation, thinks that difficulties arising about 
these and kindred peculiarities, or their 
opposites, are of sufficient importance to 
warrant the expulsion of a worthy minister 
from his pulpit, and the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, over the head of pastoral 
and church remonstrance, and the remon- 
strance of some members of Consociation. 
And yet your humble servant, B. Tyler, 
correspondent of The Presbyterian, inti- 
mates that the difference is merely verbal. 
“Good men have differed here without any 
difference in their theological views, or an 
want of confidence in each other’s sound- 
ness in the faith.” ‘There are many ex- 
cellent men of my acquaintance, with whom 
I differ on this point, who have always con- 
sidered the difference as merely verbal, and 
not affecting any vital point of Christian 
doctrine 

Iam sorry to occupy your columns with 
these matters. Ido it in self-defence. And 
all I ask or expect is, that as often as you 
allow my name to be brought before the 
public in your paper, you will accord to me 
the favour of disabusing public opinion of 
the influence of one-sided statements of in- 
terested parties. Yours respectfully, &c. 

JosePH HARVEY. 

Thompsonville, May 14, 1855. : 


For the Presbyterian. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


Oxrorp, Butrier County, 
Preamble and resolutions a by the faculty 
of Miami University, at their regular meet- 
- ding on Friday, the 11th of May, 1855, on the 
occasion of the resignation of the Rev. Profes- 

sor Theophilus A. Wylie. . 

_ Whereas, The Rev. T. A. Wylie has 
been induced, by a call to another sphere 
of usefulness, to resign the Professorship of 
Mathematics, which he has for more than 
two years so ably and efficiently filled; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we consider Professor 
Wylie’s resignation a great loss to this In- 
stitution, which his learning has so eminent- 
ly adorned, and his ability assisted to raise 
to its present high standing. 

Resolved, 2. That we lament the neces- 
sity which, by his removal, separates us 
from that intimate communion with him, 
which we have so long enjoyed, and loosens 
those ties of brotherhood that have bound 
us together; and which his gentleness of 
disposition and suavity of manners have 


contributed so much to form and strengthen. 


Resolved, 3. That we follow Professor 
Wylie with our best wishes to his new field 
of labour, and assure him of our continued 
affection and sympathy. 

Resolved, 4. That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be given to Professor Wylie, and an- 
other sent to the Presbyterian, Presbyterian 
of the West, Central and Christian Herald, 
and Oxford Citizen, for publication. 

By order of the faculty. 

R. H. Bisnop, Jr., Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Education Question Practically 
Considered. 


Messrs. Editors—Here are several fami- 
lies of very poor people, with a considerable 
number of children that need schooling; 
but there is no State school fund, nor any 
other means here of paying their tuition. 
Here is another family of fifteen children, 
eleven of whom are females, and six or eight 
of whom ought now to be at school. But 
the parents say they can afford to pay for 
only two at a time. And here is a female 
teacher, well qualified, of considerable ex- 
perience, and willing to take a school. But 
she too is in moderate circumstances, and 
cannot be expected to teach a charity school, 
nor to teach a large number of scholars free, 
and receive the tuition of only a few. And 
here is a church session—six ruling elders 
and the who can vouch for the cha- 
racter of the teacher, and testify the neces- 
sities of the beneficiaries, and are willing to 
take the oversight of the school. And there, 
in the city of New York or elsewhere, is a 
gentleman of wealth who offers $5000 to 
sustain parochial schools, or to aid in giving 

r children a Presbyterian education. 
ut we do not know the man. He mo- 
destly avoids the public gaze in his charities. 
How are we to know him, or he us? The 
answer to this question is the proper an- 
swer to all that has been written against the 
Board of Education, especially to the charge 
of transcending proper limits. 

The Board, after its organization, although 
not organized for this specific purpose, be- 
came the proper and natural channel of 
such charities for education in every depart- 
ment. 

And we would wait long, if we waited 
until the fault-finders had organized a sixth 
Board to distribute such donations, they, 
the meantime, deprecating the proposed fifth 
Board as a rock on which the Church is to 
split, and the four existing Boards shattered 
to atoms; and we weeping over the poor 
little boys and girls, and big ones too, who 
are growing up in the piny woods, untaught 
and untamed, as the wild ass’s colt. 

But we thank God we have a Board in 
which we have unabated confidence, and 
which has just sent us a pledge for the tui- 
tion of ten poor children for one year; for 
the statement made in sup- 

ition, but.a reality o t importance 
of lit 4 who ex- 
pect 


soon to be under the tuition of the 


same teacher through the week, whose in- 
structions théy how enjoy on the Sabbath 


only. =" 
Goa bless the Board of Education and 
all ite ns, and all its beneficiaries, and 


make it a thousand-fold more useful than 


Fag Sours. 


it has ever been. 


For the Presbyterian. | 
COSTLY CHURCHES. 


NO. Il. | 


The spiritual bearings of the externals of 
the sanctuary are felt not only by Chris- 
tians, but they have important relations to 
the effectiveness of the labours of the min- 
istry. The public duties of the Sabbath, 
under the best circumstances, are arduous 
and exhausting. To render them more 
easy and effective, it is of great importance 
that the structure and arrangements of the 
sanctuary should be in harmony with the 
rules of proportion, convenience, and taste. 
Inasmuch as “ faith cometh by hearing,” it 
is essential that the building should be so 
constructed that the preacher can speak, 
and the ag hear, with the greatest fa- 
cility. The laws of acoustics should be 
thoroughly studied in the internal arrange- 
ments of a house of worship, and every 
thing which can properly contribute to the 
ease and effectiveness of the delivery of the 
message, should be considered next in im- 

ce to the message itself. 

There is something peculiar in the influ- 
ence of the varied tones of the human voice 
upon men; and we know how the truth, 
that seems cold and passionless when it lies 
on the dead pages of a book, can thrill and 
rouse, or melt the heart, when spoken in the 
earnest or soothing accents of a fellow man. 
The preacher of the gospel needs especially 
the help of this mysterious influence, for 
his message is the most solemn and import- 
ant which can be addressed to men. But 
the arrangements which are made for him 
in many churches are such as to render his 
duty very difficult of performance, and to 
make eloquence (the power of moving men 
by speech) in the pulpit a more difficult 
attainment than in any other position in 
which a public A. ary can be placed. He 
is often elevated far above his audience, 
in a fixture which seems to hang like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, between heaven and earth, 
where he is obliged to contend against the 
philosophy of sound, and being often walled 
in by the barriers of a “tub pulpit,” or 
“‘sentry-box,” he is unable to use natural 
and easy gesticulation, by which he can 
‘‘suit the action to the word, and the word 
to the action,” but must literally “fight as 
one that beateth the air,” and shut u 
to a sort of “bodily exercise that profiteth 
little.” If men wished to invent any method 
of crippling the power of the preacher, and 
damming up the flow of eloquence from the 
sacred desk, they could scarcely accomplish 
the object more thoroughly, than by boxin 
up the minister in one of our old-fashion 
pulpits, and hanging a huge sounding-board 
above him, (so suggestive to reflecting ur- 
chins, of the unpleasant predicament of the 
preacher, in case it should fall) to force his 
words down, far down to the hearers below. 
If a lawyer should be placed in such a 
position fh a jury, he would scarcely be 
able to win his case. It is said that Daniel 
Webster once remarked to a clergyman, 
from whose lofty pulpit he was about to 
make an address on some public occasion, 
“ These pulpits are awful places.” The 
good man thought it was a tribute to the 
sacredness of the place. The orator referred 
to thedifficulty of achieving any thing like 
eloquence from such a position. 

here is also a most important feature in 
the construction of a house of worship, 
which is intimately connected with the en- 
joyment and profitableness of its services, 
which is the purity and respirableness of its 
atmosphere. That preacher is much to be 
pitied, who is obliged to deliver his solemn 
and momentous message in a building where 
no adequate provision is made for ventila- 
tion, and where his hearers find it impossi- 
ble to resist the influence of drowsiness, 
consequent on this most common defect. It 
is almost impossible to resist the feeling of 
languor and somnolency, which is induced 
by the gathering together of a number of 
persons in an apartment which is not the- 
roughly ventilated. And there is not one 
church in fifty in our country where proper 
ventilation is secured. It is idle to talk 
about a want of interest in the hearer, as 
the sole cause of drowsiness in church. 
Flesh and blood cannot transcend their own 
nature, and we feel little inclined to casti- 
gate the sleepers in a building where the 
atmosphere is heavy and noxious. The elo- 
quence of Whitefield or Paul could scarcely 
triumph over the unfavourable circumstances 
in which many of our congregations are 
placed for listening, growing out of the 
structure and arrangements of their places 
of worship. Few ~eople seem to consider 
these things, or see their true bearing on 
the spiritual aspects and interest of the 
services of the sanctuary. But there is a 
legitimate and important connection between 
them, which ought not to be overlooked by 
those who desire to see the labours of the 
ministry, and the opportunities and privi- 
leges of the sanctuary productive of the best 
results, and crowned with the greatest suc- 


cess. 

We believe that a proper attention to all 
these external considerations is a simple 
Christian duty on the part of those who 
love the house of God, and desire to see the 
kingdom of Christ advanced in the earth. 
It is a narrow and unenlightened view of 
duty and of policy, which forbids any thing 
like taste or ornament, or attractiveness 
about the sanctuary. There is an instinc- 
tive propriety that the temple of God, erect- 
ed for his honour, and designed to stand 
perhaps for generations as a monument of the 
religious sentiment and piety of his people, 
should be a dignified, commanding, and invit- 
ingstructure. If congregations have the abili- 
ty to erect even “costly churches,” we see 
no reason why they should not be allowed to 
do so. It is often said that the money 
which is expended on “ brown-stone church- 
es,’ steeples, organs, carpets, &c., might 
build many missionary churches, and sus- 
tain many labourers in destitute fields. But 
this assumes that it would, of course, be 
devoted to those purposes if it were not thus 
expended, which is a mere assumption. 
As a general rule, we have always found 
that those congregations who manifested 
the most zeal and liberality in maintainin 
their own externals, were the most libe 
in contributing to the destitute, while they 
who evince the least of a progressive spirit 
at home, have the least regard for the wants 
of others. Our “costly churches,” instead 
of being the means of withdrawing funds 
from the missionary field, have actually 
poured the largest contributions into them. 

We always rejoice when we see a congre- 
gation contributing liberally to the enlarge- 
ment or improvement of their own house of 
worship. We confidently expect from such an 
investment large returns not only to them- 
selves, but for the benefit of others who 
need assistance. There is room for much 

rogress in this direction in Philadelphia. 
Seep stranger is surprised to find that 
among 80 many churches there are so few 
which have any pretensions to architectural 
beauty, taste, or attractiveness. The church 
spire, rising fully to the skies, and 
poate to a higher world, and marking the 

uilding as the house of God, rarely breaks 
the mootony of the scene which the city pre- 
sents. On that magnificent avenue (Broad 
street, ) destined to be the finest street in the 
consolidated city, there are no less than 
nine churches within the compass of little 
more than a mile, yet not one of them as 


yet* possesses that outward sign of a church 
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edifice which indicates to the beholder, even [ 


at a distance, that there is a temple for the 
worship of God. In to this matter, 
we sympathize with a late American writer, 
who, in a graphic description of a New Eng- 
land town, speaks thus of the venerable 
church spire, the most prominent feature in 
the scene: | 

“But the steeple stands foremost in our 
thoughts. It impresses us as a giant, with 
a mind comprehensive and discriminating 
enough to care for the great and small con- 
cerns of all the town; hourly while it speaks 
a moral to the few that think, it reminds 
thousands of busy individuals of their sepa- 
rate and most secret affairs. It is the steeple 
too that flings abroad the hurried and ir- 
regular accents of alarm; neither have 
gladness and festivity found a better utter- 
ance than by its tongue; and when the dead 
are slowly passing to their home, the steeple 
has a melancholy voice to bid them wel- 
come.” R. T.8. 


* We understand that the fine edifice now 
in process of erection at the corner of Broad 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia, is to be sur- 
mounted with a spire. e have also been 
told that the church on Penn Square was de- 
to have one at the time it was erected. 
The carrying out of that design would, in our 
opinion, add much to the beauty of the edifice, 
and the effect of its uncommonly fine position. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEEP DEPRAVITY. 
A COLPORTEUR SKETCH. 


Night was rapidly approaching, heavy 
and lowering banks of leaden-coloured clouds 
moved slowly across the heavens. We were 
riding slowly and leisurely along the banks 
of a canal, when our attention was attracted 
by the lonely and extremely desolate ap- 
pearance of a small house which sat upon 
an eminence just above our heads. The 
unhinged and dilapidated shutters ; the brok- 
en panes of glass, whose places were sup- 

lied by dirty, filthy rags; the _— crevices 
rede the logs, all told too plainly that 
abject poverty and withering desolation had 
there an abode. We tied our horse, took 
several suitable works from our saddle bags, 
walked to the door, and knocked for ad- 
mission. Noone responded. We knocked 
again. Still no one answered. Passin 
around the house, we knocked at the back 
door. In a few moments, the woman, whose 
character we are about to notice, came to 
the door. She did not so much as ask us 
in. But, impressed with the importance 
of our mission, we entered, and, seating our- 
selves on what might once have been called 
a chair, the following conversation ensued: 
“Are you a Christian?” She simply re- 
plied, “No.” ‘Do you wish to be a Chris- 
tian?” She again responded, “No.” ‘Do 
ou ever expect or hope to be a Christian?” 
Her only reply was, “No.” ‘Have you 
ever felt the workings of God’s Spirit upon 
your heart?” “Never.” ‘Have you, at 
any period in your past life, read your Bi- 
ble?” “Yes, I read it when I was a school 
irl.” ‘And did you not see a peculiar 
eats and simplicity about it?” “I did 
not.”’ “Do you believe in the Bible?” “ Yes, 
I believe it to be a lie from beginning to 
end.”” Awe-stricken and amazed, we asked 
her but one or two other questions similar 
to the following:—“ Have you ever read 
any other works besides the Bible?” “TI 
have read ‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
and -believe that he was as complete a liar 
and hypocrite as ever lived, and never ex- 
rienced one feeling described in that book, 
ut wrote it only to dupe the illiterate and 
untutored rabble.” ‘Are you, in your 
resent situation, willing to die?” Becom- 
ing somewhat irritated, she quickly replied, 
a Yes, and willing to go to hell, and stay 
there for ever and ever.” 

We handed her several tracts on infi- 
delity, which she disdainfully threw on the 
floor, invoked God’s blessing upon her, then 
departed—to meet again at the judgment- 
seat of Christ. We will only add, this 
conversation occurred with a woman nearly 
three-score and ten years old, with one foot, 
we may say, on ¢ime, the other on eternity. 

CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAuMEE.—This Pres- 
bytery met in thechurch of West Bethesda, 
on the 29th day of March, and was opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. T. P. Emerson; 
the Rev. J. H. Baird was chosen Modera- 
tor, and J. M. Crabb, Clerk. Mr. Baird, 
from the Committee to organize a church in 
Toledo, reported that they had organized a 
church, to be known as the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Toledo, with twenty-eight 
members and one ruling elder. Churches 
were called upon to report what they had 
done in carrying out the plan adopted by 
Presbytery for systematic contribution to 
our Boards. It was found that the duty had 
been attended to in part only; whereupon 
it was resolved that Presbytery renew its 
injunction to the churches, to carry out the 
plan adopted at its last meeting for pro- 
moting systematic benevolence. (The plan 
is for every one to contribute, on the first 
day of the week, as God shall prosper 
them.) It was further resolved that Pres- 
bytery will institute a particular inquiry at 
every spring meeting into the diligence of 
ministers and sessions in executing the pro- 
visions of their plan, and that this be re- 
corded among the standing rules of Pres- 
bytery. A petition was presented from 
seventeen persons asking the organization 
of a <weh g at Hicksville. J. M. Crabb 
and D. S. Anderson, ministers; T. Arthur 
Cleland and Thomas Richardson, ruling 
elders, were appointed a Committee to or- 
ganize a church in that place, if the way be 
clear. The Rev. J. H. Baird was chosen 
Commissioner to the General Assembly, and 
the Rev. T. P. Emerson his alternate. A 
call from the Union Church, for the minis- 
terial labours of the Rev. J. M. Crabb, for 
one-half his time, was presented to Pres- 
bytery. It —s found in order, was, on 
motion, put into his hands. Mr Crabb hay- 
ing signified his acceptance, Presbytery re- 
solved to adjourn to meet in the Union 
church on the 25th day of June, at 2 o’clock, 
and that it will, during its sessions, attend to 
the installation. D.S. Anderson was a 
pointed to preach and deliver the charge to 
the pastor, and J. H. Baird the charge to 
the people. The Rev. Luke Dorland of the 
Presbytery of Richmond, being present, 
was invited to sitas a suvenpantil mem- 
ber. Mr. Dorland requested permission to 
labour in our bounds. Presbytery proceed- 
ed, according to a standing rule, to examine 
him on theology and Church government, 
which, being closed, the request was granted. 
Presbytery elected the Rev. John W. Lay- 
man, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Sid- 
ney, Principal of the Maumee Presbyterial 
Academy, After a very harmonious and 
interesting meeting, Presbytery adjourned 
to meet in the Union church on the 25th 
day of June, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF FLORIDA.—The Pres- 
bytery of Florida held its semi-annual 
meeting at Bainbridge, Georgia, on the 11th 
of April. The opening sermon was preach- 
ed by the Moderator, the Rev. 8. D. Camp- 
bell. Mr. George C. Fleming, a licentiate, 


—- 


ordained as an evangelist. Mr. Flem- 
is labouring among the slaves of East 
da. Heis the first native of this State 
iy has been ordained as a Presbyterian 
ister. He was born in St. Augustine, 


of en Catholic parents. Mr. John 


ton, recently Principal of Knox Hill 
byterial Academy, was taken under 
or of Presbytery as a candidate for the 
mibistry. The meeting of Presbytery was 
vety harmonious, and the preaching uncom- 
maily good, although two of the most ac- 
-_ le preachers were absent. One of 
these was detained by a revival of religion 
in his own charge. We felt his absence 
vety much, but were glad that he had so 
goed a reason for not coming. The Rev. 
A.W. Sproull was chosen Moderator, and 
the next stated meeting appointed at Thom- 
astille, Georgia, on the 2d of November 
next. The Rey. D. McNeill Turner was 
elected Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly, and the Rev. D. J. Auld, alternate ; 


alo Mr. Duncan Curry, with Colonel Whit- 
ner of Tallahassee, alternate. DAVIES. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The New York Magdalen Society, 


Messrs. Editors—The following commu- 
nication is from a friend of the ‘ Magdalen 
Society,” who has repeatedly visited our 
favoured Institution, and deeply sympa- 
thizes with us in our benevolent efforts for 
the salvation of the outcasts. 

The Lord has done great things for the 
inmates of the Magdalen Asylum at York- 
ville the past winter. Many have been 
madé to feel that “‘the way of transgressors 
is hard,” and several have been raised from 
a death of sin to a life of righteousness. 
Tke hearts of many visitors have mingled 
with the chaplain, the matron, and the in- 
mates, in rejoicing praise and thanksgiving 
to, God for his great mercy and condescen- 
sion in thus visiting and restoring the lost. 
Glory to God for the promise, “They who 
sow in tears shall reap in joy,’ which has 
been so signally verified in the experience 
of those connected with this Institution. It 
has been delightful to sympathize with this 
Society in their labours of love. May the 
Spirit of God descend more and more co- 
piously upon all connected with this Insti- 
tution. There would be no lack of means 
to sustain it, if Christians abroad had wit- 
nessed what God has done and is still doing 
there. 

Take, for example, the following incident. 
The happy decease of M. C., one of the 
inmates, is worthy of special notice. Soon 
after her admission into the Asylum, she 
became deeply concerned for her soul’s sal- 
vation. For successive days her pensive 
countenance indicated that her heart was 
oppressed with a burden, too heavy to be 
removed by human agency. She was at 
length enabled to repose confidence in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and cheerfully to antici- 
pate her approaching dissolution with Chris- 
tian fortitude. She spoke of Christ as her 

recious Saviour, whose matchless love had 
n gracjously bestowed on a sinful crea- 
ture, and one most unworthy. The Bible 
was her delight, and every thing in nature 
appeared new. Death was disarmed of its 
terrors, and her pathway to the grave seem- 
ed illumined by the presence of her divine 
Redeemer. A short time previous to her 
departure, calling the matron, she thus ad- 
dressed her, “‘ May God bless you for your 
Christian love and care forme. I love my 
Saviour, and long to be at rest with him.” 

She fervently prayed for her associates 
who stood at her bed-side, and solemnly 
charged them to meet her in heaven. “TI 
am not afraid to die,” said she, “I long to 
be with Jesus. How lovely he appears !” 

In this tranquil, happy frame of mind she 
continued till death released her spirit, to 
mingle “ with the just made perfect.” This 
is the Lord’s work, and marvellous in our 
eyes. A VisirTor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Shepherd’s Sabbath Hymn. 


[PROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.] 


BY C. ERNST F. 


The Sabbath morn is here! 
Upon the open plain, I’m all alone; 

Once more will peal the bell of solemn tone; 
Then stillness far and near. 


In prayer I bend my knee; : 

O breathing strange, O sweet the dread I feel! 
As many, tho’ unseen, around me kneel, 

As if they prayed with me. 


Above and far away, 

The sky, so clear and solemn, seems to be 
As tho’ it fain would open unto me; 

It is the Sabbath day! 


Church Extension in Milwaukie. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Mitwavkie, May 4, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—It may not be uninter- 
esting to your readers, and especially those 
who contributed to the erection of a house 
of worship in this city, to learn of its pro- 
gress and present condition. 

The Rev. J. M. Buchanan came to this 
city in the fall of 1847, with a commission 
from the Board of Domestic Missions, to 
found a church in this city or vicinity. No 
organization connected with the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church had, prior to this time, 
been established in this city or State. 

Mr. Buchanan selected Milwaukie as the 
theatre of his operations, and commenced, 
under discouraging circumstances, worship 
with a small congregation in an upper 
room, which had been used as a ball- 
room, in a bye part of the city. The 
small nucleus at first gathered, soon enlarg- 
ed into a respectably sized congregation ; a 
sufficient number become organized as a 
society to justify an effort for a small house 
in which to worship; the Board purchased 
a lot in an eligible part of the city, and by 
aid of Eastern friends, a small wooden house 
was erected and finished on the rear of the 
lot, costing about $1000. This was com- 
pleted in mber, 1848, and on the 5th 
of January, 1849, the ‘‘ North Presbyterian 
church” was organized, and consisted of 
sixteen members. 

One year the congregation had be- 
come sufficiently large, though yet small, to 
justify efforts for the erection of a suitable 
permanent edifice on the front of the lot. 
After a number of plans and estimates, a 
brick Gothic edifice was decided upon, 42 
by 72 feet, and by home efforts and the 
aid of Eastern friends, the building was 
completed and dedicated March 18th, 1855. 

It is the most beautiful church edifice in 
the city—purely Gothic in its construction 
and internal finish—black walnut desk, 
slips, and chairs—desk and chairs beauti- 
fully covered and ornamented—and slips 
tasteful and inviting. It was completed at 
an expense of $7000. Most of the slips 


were readily sold on the first day of sale, 
and commanded high premiums. 

The original building is retained as a 
lecture-room. 

The church now consists of seventy resi- 
dent members, and the society is one of the 
most flourishing in the city. It is now the 


onl self-sustaining church in connection 
with the Old-school in the State of Wisconsin. 
Thus has a laborious and faithful pastor 
been blest, and his labours crowned with 
success. After years of devoted time and 
toil, he has from nothing reared and now 
administers to one of the most flourishing 
churches in the West. Faithful, devoted, 
and eloquent, from a few he has drawn 
around him a large congregation; and hither- 
to ag ay the treasury of the Board, 
now his labours are rewarded by the willing 
purses of his people, and that treasury from 
whence supplies have been drawn, will, in 
return, receive into it from the abundant 
means of those whom he has gathered around 
him. Yours, A. 


BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Berlin a city of stucco—Its beautiful park—T he 
economical use of dogs—Iis great University 
and the favour shown to learned men—lIis 
literary air—The question as to the compara- 
tive advantages of education in Germany and 
the United States— Some of the peculiarities of 
German Professors in their public lectures. 


April —, 1855, 

Messrs, Editors—Great as is the city of Ber- 
lin, it has not the usual attractions of old 
German cities. We have here no old tombs to 
examine, no extraordinary relics to wonder at, 
no inquisitorial stretchers or dungeons to store 
away in the memory, and no great historical 
associations to inspire enthusiasm. It is a city 
built where it never ought to have been, con- 
siderably larger than Philadelphia, almost as 
methodically laid out, and a very melancholy 
example of false pretensions in the way of 
plaster and stucco-work. I think there is not 
astone building in the whole city; all are of 
brick, covered profusely with stucco. With 
this stucco, time, frost, and the revolutionary 
guns of 1848 have made great havoc, so that 
now the city may be said to be quite in tatters. 
There is no building which can claim this dis- 
tinction more justly than the king’s palace, 
where stucco alternates with bare bricks in 
about an equal proportion, the edifice itself 
seeming to have partaken of the shock which 
unsettled so many crowns only seven years ago. 

Leaving out of view the painful impression 
created by the substitution of stucco for marble 
and granite, there are, however, in the city 
many buildings worthy of admiration; and a 
large park, just out of the gates, several miles 
in circumference, beautifully laid out and 
adorned with miniature lakes and marble 
statues, amply compensates the stranger for the 
melancholy that he is apt to contract in the 
city itself. Speaking materially, this park, 
called the “Thiergarten,” is the institution of 
Berlin, the outlet of all its melancholy vapours, 
and the inlet to peace and light-heartedness, 
which else would be irrecoverably lost in stucco- 
work. Another great institution of Berlin (par- 
don the conjunction of things dissimilar) is 
dogs. These animals “ play a great role,” as 
the French would say, in the economy of the 
city. Go where you will, you will see them 
harnessed before milk, vegetable, and bread 
carts, and drawing loads which would be no 
dishonour to a horse. Beside being put to 
these private uses, they pave all the streets in 
the city, the tax upon dogs being the only 
funds expended for this object. The conse- 
quence is, most execrable pavements, in spite 
of the multitude of dogs, leading us to doubt 
very much whether the latter may be a blessing 
or @ curse, 

Instead of taking you through the usual 
round of palaces, arsenals, and museums in 
Berlin, all quite worthy to be seen, I wish 
rather in this letter to speak of its character 
as the seat of a great University, and as the 
acknowledged centre of the intellectual life of 
Germany. Of all the universities with which 
Germany is favoured, that of Berlin stands 
decidedly at the head, alike for the number of 
its students, the renown of its professors, and 
the facilities it affords for obtaining knowledge. 
One of the very few advantages I find in a 
monarchical form of government is, that a 
good purpose can be most efficiently carried 
out, if it only once gets into the mind of the 
monarch. The late king, Frederick William 
III. being a friend of learning, instituted this 
University in 1809, and, through his intellect- 
ual tastes and royal patronage, soon provided 
it with all the material necessary for its effi- 
ciency, and gathered around him a host of 
professors, whose names the world delights to 
honour. The present king, though woefully 
deficient as a sovereign, has fortunately in- 
herited his father’s intellectual character and 
tastes, and has devoted all his energies not 
only to raise the University higher, but to 
gather Into Berlin the most distinguished men 
of every profession in Germany. It is well 
known that Alexander von Humboldt enjoys 
this royal patronage in a distinguishing man- 
ner, and is the daily counsellor and companion 
of the king. This University, thus patronized, 
has now about two thousand students, who are 
instructed by about one hundred and fifty pro- 
fessors, in all branches of human learning, and 
these instructions are aided by museums, and 
cabinets and libraries for consultation, such as 
exist, probably, no where-else in the world. 
These professors and students form the nucleus 
of a society such as rarely prevails so exten- 
sively in @ great military State, and in the 
capital of such a State. It is curious to notice 
this peculiarity in the very physiognomy of 
the city. The features of the stately and grave 
old men you meet have decidedly a professorial 
cast. Groups of young men are to be found at 
every corner, with note-books under their arms, 
and curious little jockey caps on their heads. 
The number of bookstores is legion, and the 
“antiquaries” almost exceed all computation— 
buyers and sellers of old books—but, unfortu- 
nately wise enough to know a precious relic 
when they get it, and to set a large price upon 
it. The conversation in society takes its tone 
from the University, and is extremely valuable 
to those who are fortunate enough to find an 
introduction to the intellectual aristocracy. 

What Ihave more to say about the Univer- 
sity here will be said in answering the ques- 
tion often put to me, with regard to the relative 
advantages of an education in an American and 
a German University. The two institutions are 
so very different in their character and aims, 
that this question cannot be answered categori- 
cally. The whole system of instruction in 
America, is, in a German sense, very super- 
ficial, but it does what the German system 
never does; it makes men. A young man of 
fair mind, coming from an American College 
or University, does not know as much as a 
student in like circumstances here ; but what 
he knows, he knows betier. His whole intel- 
lectual life has been more developed ; he knows 
how to employ what he has learned, and tomake 
it useful to his fellow man ; and he goes out into 
the country to put what he has got to some 
great practical purpose. A German student, 
on the other hand, fresh from the University, 
is usually nothing more than a great intellec- 
tual baby. He has learned a great deal, but 
he does not know how to use his material. 
He cannot become a practical man. He can 
sit sixteen hours a day, in a small room, with 
his pipe, and write cloudy metaphysics ; but he 
can’t do anything for his fellow men, but send 
out books through the press, which, just be 
cause he don’t understand men and things, are 

and utisatisfactory. There is a great 
deal said here and elsewhere about the “depths” 
of the German mind, and about the stupidity 
of the English and Americans, in not being 
able to sound these depths. This is all non- 
sense. When a German has a clear, idea he 
can give it to us just as wellas not. Their 


| 


ideas are not clear, because their authors live 
too exclusively in an intellectual and metaphy- 
sical atmosphere. If they should go out into 
the world more, and see men as they are, they 
would not have so many things to say, hard to 
to be understood. In saying this, Ido not wish 
to depreciate the value of the gigantio intellec- 
tual labor of Germany. We all know how im- 
mense this labor has been, and what abundant 
fruits it has brought forth, especially in the de- 
partments of metaphysics and criticism. I only 
mean to say that all these German contribu- 
tions become useful to the world only at se- 
cond-hand. They form an immense mine for 
practical diggers, who with infinite labour must 
draw the ore up from great “depths,” and 
then separate the pure metal from a wonder- 
ful amount of dross, in the shape of hard 
words and confused ideas. The question is, 
whether the Germans might not, under a dif- 
ferent mode of education and life, save us from 
this second labour, almost as great and still 
por penible than the first. I believe they 


For the purpose, then, of a general education, 
T'greatly and unhesitatingly prefer our own uni- 
versities to any here, They are better suited 
to our country, for they make what we most 
want—practical men. 

There are, however, advantages in the Ger- 
man universities which we can never have in 
our own, constituted as they are. Here the 
labour is so divided as to secure the most thor- 
ough instruction in every department, and a 
professor, having but the one thing to attend 
to, can direct his whole life’s studies to the 
particular branch which he is called upon to 
teach. In an American university, with a 
corps of professors numbering, perhaps, only 
ten or fifteen, these professors must necessarily 
devote themselves to different branches of 
knowledge; while here, for example, in Berlin, 
where the professors number nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty, each branch of human know- 
ledge receives the undivided energies of some 
one professor, and men are encouraged to pur- 
sue investigations altogether out of the common 
range of human research. A mere professor 
of hieroglyphics, for example, would hardly 
receive an appointment in any American Col- 
lege; but here he is considered a great prize, 
and is immediately seated in a professorial 
chair, and has to do with nothing but hiero- 
glyphics during all the rest of his life. The 
consequence of this subdivision of labour is 
obvious, Each branch is taught, by one who 
understands it perfectly, in all the minutia of 
its details, with a particularity and exactness 
unattainable in universities differently consti- 
tuted; and this shows just where the good lies 
to an American student in coming to Germany. 
For a general education, he had better be satis- 
fied with an American college ; but as soon as 
he concludes to devote his life to some particu- 
lar branch of knowledge, such, for example, ds 
philology, biblical criticism, geography, &c. 
then let him come to Germany to perfect him- 
self. He can find no better school. While any 
one who attempts to attend a course of lectures 
here, for mere general purposes, will find him- 
self so soon involved in intricate details, of no 
use tu him, that he will either give it up in 
despair, or persevere only because being once 
committed, he is ashamed to retreat. To give 
an example of what I mean, I would say, that 
having myself heard long of the fame of Carl 
Ritter, the great geographer, I determined, at 
the beginning of the winter, to attend his 
course. His first three lectures were devoted 
to the enumeration of all the books that ever 
had been written on geography, and by the 
seventh or eighth he only reached the 
epoch of the division of the earth among the 
sons of Noah! Fora geographer, or a would- 
be one, this was all very excellent; but for an 
amateur, altogether too slow, and I stopped. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
@ comparison can hardly be instituted between 
an American and a German university. The 
former is best for its professed object—to im- 
part a general education; while the latter is 
quite indispensable for one who, having secured 
a general education, wishes to devote his life to 
& particular branch of knowledge. We need 
one, and but one university in the United 
States, on the German plan—something to suc- 
ceed the college, founded on ‘a liberal basis, 
with many professors, and but one department 
for each—a university, in which every facility 
may be afforded through museums, cabinets, 
and libraries, for the most extensive research, 
and in which the professors, not worked to death 
with mere teaching, can pursue at leisure their 
own favourite studies. It is hardly probable, 
however, that such an institution will exist 
soon among us, and Europe must continue to 
be the resort of all who wish to dig deep into 
the mines of human lore. 

To return to the University of Berlin, the 
instruction is imparted wholly by lectures, and 
the students are left entirely to their own 
choice as to the lectures they may attend—a 
choice which, of course, will be conscientiously 
exercised by some, but which allows the 
largest freedom to the indulgence of indolence 
in those so disposed. The only restraints upon 
this disposition is the giant phantom of a rigid 
examination at the close of the course, which 
is becomingly dreaded here as elsewhere. As 
to the manner in which instruction is here im- 
parted, actual experience has not served to 
throw any air of improbability over the absurd 
stories I have heard about German professorial 
eloquence. The graces of the orator certainly 
do not belong to these chairs, and the truth 
or the sophistry is generally launched at the 
students in the knottiest shape out of the most 
awkward hands. In this line, perhaps, there 
is here no worthy successor of the venerated 
Neander, who lectured sprawling over his desk 
as if he was trying to swim, and busily pick- 
ing to pieces with both hands a quill; but cer- 
tainly most of the professors will at once create 
a smile‘upon the most imperturbable coun- 
tenance. Let us step for a moment into the 
lecture-room of Professor Béckh, reported the 
greatest Greek scholar in the world. He is an 
old man of seventy. He takes his seat, de- 
liberately opens his note-book, and reads on 
slowly in a weak, mambling voice; his hands 
soon drop from the arms of his chair, and seem 
to be taken with convulsions; he indulges in 
gestures with the tips of his fingers; looks 
as if grasping at imaginary phantoms near the 
floor, or as if trying to catch flies. We will 
leave him in this state, and pass into the lecture- 
room of the celebrated Dr. Hengstenberg. He 
has not yet arrived, but the room is full of stu- 
dents, with note-books before them, and ink 
already in their pens, awaiting the decisive 
moment. Suddenly the door is burst open, and 
in rushes, as if pursued, a man of medium 
stature, of about fifty years of age, with dark 
hair and swarthy countenance. He carries in 
his hand a bundle of loose papers, and, without 
a glance around him, reaches his desk, and 
commences his discourse before he has even 
reached the platform. And now there is no 
monotony, either in voice or action. He 
is now on the low, and now on the high 
key. Sometimes his yoice seems smothered in 
his manuscript, and at other times it is thrown, 
by a sudden jerk of: his head, into the north- 
east corner of the room, for which he has a 
particular partiality. He writhes in his chair, 
as if it were a bag of nettles, or a warm frying 
pan, and his face is ever thrown into contor- 
tions, as if to give the greatest counlengnce to 
the supposition. So it continues, only glowing 
in intensity towards the close, till at last the 
University clock startles him, like a magnetic 
shock ; he grasps his papers convulsively, and 
flings himself out of the door, the last thing 
visible being the skirts of his coat horizontally 
extended. Whata great improvement it would 
be, if these most excellent instructions could 
be imparted in a better form, and if the ‘elo- 


quence of be added to the 
earning of a Hehgsten ! 

faculty here 
de ee it is far removed from 


shaken bya re-action produced by the ultrasim 
of “ Strauss’ Life of Christ.” I have been in- 
formed by a distinguished professor here, that 
none of the younger clergy in Germany are 
now rationalistic. Although I am not inclined 
to give free credence to this statement, yet 
there is, no doubt, a change for the better and 
a striving to get back into the “old paths.” Re 
joicing as I do in these indications, I still, how- 
ever, find much to contempt for what 
they call “ Pietism,” but what I would call 
“true godliness,” and a formality and want of 
spirituality in the preaching, which chills the 
heart as much as the damp, unheated churches 
do the body. 

But here I must stop, asking your pardon 
for my long talk, having indulged myself, I 
fear, greatly to the abuse of your patience. 

Burrs. 


For the Presbyterian. 
) A CHURCH DEDICATED. 


Messrs. Editors.—The new and beautiful 
church edifice recently erected by the Pres- 
byterian Congregation of Fairfield, Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, was dedicated to 
the worship of Almighty God, the Triune 
Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, on 
Saturday the 28th ult. The weather was 
remarkably pleasant, and a very large con- 
‘gregation was in attendance. The services 
of this interesting occasion were conducted 
by several brethren, as follows: Invocation 
and a hymn by the Rey. William W. Trim- 
ble; a brief historical outline of the church, 
by the pastor, the Rev. James Paine; read- 
ing the Scriptures, prayer, and a hymn, by 
the Rev. George Junkin, D.D. This part 
of the service had been assigned to the Rev. 
J. Morrison, who was present, but declined 
taking any part, owing to feeble health. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Dr. Junkin, from Haggai i. 8, “Go 
up to the mountain and the wood, and 
build the house; and I will take pleasure in 
it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord.’’ 
The main object of this discourse was to 
show the kind of worship, and the character 
of the worshippers, in which the Lord takes 
pleasure. This was done in a clear and for- 
cible manner. Other points were inciden- 
tally and pertinently introduced and discuss- 
ed with much ability. Closing prayer, 

lm, and benediction, by the Rev. James 

. Ramsey. 

This church is of brick, fifty-four by forty 
feet, with a close vestibule. It is neat, con- 
venient, and comfortable. It is finished 
with good taste, and reflects credit upon 
those concerned in its erection. In the 
good taste of its finish, it owes much to the 
ladies of the congregation. A small debt 
remains unpaid, but good and available sub- 
scriptions have been made to discharge the 
indebtedness of the congregation. Thus 
has our old, unsightly, and uncomfortable 
church edifice given place to a new, beauti- 
ful, and comfortable building. Amicus. 


PRAYER. 


Whenever a person prays earnestly, and 
truly, his pe will be simple, it will be 
short, it will to the purpose. Almost every 
prayer in the Bible is a short prayer. Long 
prayers and repetition do not indicate earn- 
estness ; it is the deep, simple cry of an hum- 
ble, needy, destitute heart, that God hears, 
when offered through the name and merits 
of Jesus Christ. Let us pray in spirit, and 
pray in truth, and we shall pray simply, 
and to the purpose; simple words, sublime 
petitions—so our Lord taught his disciples, 
and so he will teach us to pray.—Dr. Cum- 
ming. 


Singing in the German Charches. 


The Germans make great account of singing 
in their worship, as indeed every where else. 
The hymn is regarded as a very important 
part of the service. The German Protestant 
cannot be satisfied to take his seat in church 
without his hymn-book. If he comes with- 
out one, it is interesting to notice how much 
pains those who sit near him will take to 
supply him, or to allow him to look over 
with them. There is a neighbourly spirit 
in this matter, which is very pleasing; and 
it shows itself in various other little atten- 
tions at the place of worship. 

In many of the Germanchurches, one sees 
little black-boards placed conspicuously 
about the room, on which, by means of 
movable figure-blocks, the numbers of the 
hymns to be sung are presented to the as- 
sembly, from the opening of the house. The 
worshipper may look out his hymns at his 
leisure; and those who have come early are 
often seen reading over most diligently the 
selections for the occasion. 

The singing is unique. Perhaps we 
Americans have something to learn from it. 
Every one sings, man, woman, and child ; 
itis astorm ofsong. ll sing in good earn- 
est. No one is afraid to bear on with the 
full power of his voice. The house is per- 
fectly filled with sound. The orgagy leads, 
with its full German harmonies; and the 
tide is so strong that every individual must 

o with it. We do not hear incorrect sing- 
ing. Indeed, the style of the music is just 
such as must be used for con , gree sing- 
ing. It is very slow, and the notes are 
usually of the same length. Indeed, it is 
not easy to trace any characteristic melody 
in the slow and unvaried succession. But 
one has plenty of time to find the sound, 
and fasten his voice fully upon it, before 
the next one is called for, and as all sing 
the principal melody, or air, there ia little 
chance to stray away. 

The great offence in this singing is, that 
no one seems to feel obliged to attend to the 
quality of tone which he produces. Hence 
the performance, although hearty, is hard, 
and rather trying to untrained nerves. Many 
of the assembly seem to sing as loud as they 
well can, and many of these with any thin 
but a pleasant voice. The satisfaction whic 
one feels in this performance of sacred 
music is therefore not a gratification of mu- 
sical taste, but an admiration of the moral 
sublime—of the united act of worship in 
which a whole assembly lifts up the voice 
in praise. It isan ecelesiastical, and not a 
concert gratification. 

The custom thus described has the advan- 
tage of fixing the attention of every person 
upon the words employed. So leisurely is 
the execution, that one may study the hymn 
most thoroughly during the singing. ~And 
it is no small matter to hold the attention 
of'a whole multitudes who, 
perhape, read but little in any ‘religious 

k elsewhere—to such, impressive and 
beautiful, and highly devotional hymns as 
are found in the German collections,, This 
one part of the German worship must do 


with religious truth and sentiment. 

we are willing to resign the Goncert 

principle, glory in the devotional, we 

should, perhaps, introduce into our charch- 

es something Jike this @ermam 
of the quartet performances: Which 


become so fashionable. —Musical Re- 


view. 


— 


much to familiarize the minds of the people — 


—— 
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ie tionalistic. Indeed, it is generally believed, 
; that rationalism in Germany has been terrib! 
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editors of this paper, now in Nashville, we 
give the following, dated the 18th inst. : 
reports sent, you 
will haveibess. apprised of the organization, 
of the General Assembly. Considering the 


diffiéulties of reaching this city, particularly 
on account of the low water in the Oumber- 
lshd’ iver, the attendance at the opening 
wad not'very large. Though this ie but the 
second day, more than two ‘hundred have 
been enrolled; and a number ste-on the 
way, some haying , been left in Louisville 
As 

and others bet on 8 In 
the river,. The peopleof Nashville haveshown 
a : hospitality. Even those 
who were mést determined to stay at a hotel, 
have been constrained to abide under the 
kind roofsiof these excellent friends. 
Boardman’s opening sermon was recei 
with ‘much favour, a is to appear in full 
to-mortow, in one of the city papers. Dr. 
N. L. Rice of St. Louis, Missouri, delivered 
yery able discourse before the Historical 
Society last evening, an abstract of which I 
willendeayourtosend. The invitation from 
New York for the General Assembly to meet 
there next year, was.most cordially accepted, 
no other. place being nominated after Dr. 
Krebs had wed the wish of the breth- 
ren there to have it.” — 

Our report extends to the close of the 
sessions on Saturday, which is the latest in- 
telligence which we could receive, according 
to the arrangement of the mails, for this 
week’s paper. 


Da. Barrp.—The Rev. Dr. Robert Baird 
has resigned his office as Corresponding 
Secretary of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, of which, from its origin, 
he has been the main-spring. He proposes 
to make another visit to Europe. 


Prorestant Episcopal ConvENTION.— 
The Pennsylvania State Convention was 
held in Philadelphia during the past week. 
Among the most noticeable things which 
came before the Convention was a proposi- 
tion for the division of the diocese, suggested 
by Bishop Potter himself; and the opening 
sermon by Dr. Bowman, in which the rever- 
end gentleman urged the necessity for many 
reforms in the Liturgy of the Church, her 
institutes, her schools, and her practice gen- 
erally, and such changes as will tend to 
popularize the Church. The sermon was 
listened to with marked attention, and a 
copy requested for publication. This is an- 
other indication of the growing restlessness 
of Episcopalians under their cumbrous Litur- 
gy- The ministers of the Church, in going 
forth on their embassy with all the incum- 
branoes of ritualism, feel very much like 
soldiers on a military expedition, who have 
all their camp equipage fastened to their 
backs. They must be relieved, or they 
will come tos halt. 


BapTisMAL REGENERATION.—The Ban- 
ner of the Cross, speaking of Presbyterians, 
says :—** Thousands of them are even igno- 
rant of what their own standards teach as 
to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
We have known bona fide passages from 
them to be pronounced extracts from the 
writings of Dr. Pusey, by some of their 
otherwise intelligent divines!” Our co- 
temporary, as we have had occasion to ob- 
serve, will sometimes say rash things. The 
above is a fresh example. If he will give a 
few proofs, or even a single proof of his as- 
sertion that an intelligent Presbyterian di- 
vine has mistaken the teaching of the stand- 
ards of his Church for the Popish teachings 
of Pusey, he may, in part, save his credit. 
If he cannot do this, then—we recommend 
him to turn poet, and revel legitimately i 
the regions of fiction. 


Governok PoLLooK AND THE PUBLIC 
Scnoots.—The excellent and much esteemed 
Governor of Pennsylvania has been spending 
a week in Philadelphia, visiting the various 
public schools. His tour has been an ova- 
tion, and that too of the most legitimate 
and unexceptionable kind. In each of the 
schools he has found hundreds of children 
hailing him with radiant faces and glad 
welcomes. Tuneful voices have vibrated 
the musical cords of his heart, youthful 
orators have addressed him as the patron of 
education, and garlands of fresh flowers 
have been tendered him. He seems to have 
been taken by surprise; but his ready ora- 
tory was never at a loss in returning tho 
compliments he received, and in giving 
wholesome and appropriate encouragement. 
The Governor will return to Harrisburg 
more firmly the friend of education than 
ever, and he must forget all he has seen, 
before he can give countenance to any 
scheme which may threaten the interests of 
the existing schools. We thank the Gov- 
ernor for the manly frankness and honesty 
with which he expressed his conviction that 
«the Bible was the gem of the public 
schools,” and upon it their prosperity and 
continuance depended. 


An Dirricutties.—His 
Grace, John, Archbishop of New York, is in 
trouble. -After an effort of ten days, he has 
come forth with a letter ostensibly intended 
to prove Mr. Brooks guilty of falsehood; 
but which simply recoils, with all its charges, 
upon his own bead. With a great show of 
authority, he produces the letters of two 
lawyers, who simply verify the statements 
atready made, viz: that, the immense pro- 
perty of the Roman Catholic Church is 
vested in the name of John Hughes, and is 
at his disposal. ~The fact that he holds it for 
church px is no new discovery. He 
can sell it when he sees fit, and there is no 
law that-ican prevent him from doing so. 
Should it be necessary for a Roman Catho- 
lic congregation to move elsewhere, John 
Hughes must sell the old property and buy 
the’ new.” The attempt of the Bishop to 
answer’ the fetter of Mr. Brooks has been a 
miserable’ and miortifying failure; and the 
letter written in reply reiterates the facts, 
and throws back the charge of falsehood, 
where, jt evidently now must remain. It 
is acknowledged almost unanimously by the 
preas, that ‘his grace’’ hes suffered a shame- 
fal defeat... 

‘fe was unfortunate at the outset. He 
umed too much on his position, and 
od to conclude ‘that his mere dizxit 

wogld‘annihitate his opponent. To his sur- 

prise, his letters duly came back upon him- 
self, aii found be had plain and stub- 
born facts to deal with; and he meets them 


only, by 4 i rable. quibbles ; and the t 
inden not touch. Respecting the 
affaixs of the pemetery, he is profoundly si- 
kat... was elicate subject to handle; 
she well knew that great dissatisfaction 
_ ‘was prevailing among his flosk in reference 
to it. 
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Ik Works of Archbishop 


Parke Society, there i i 


Henry VILL, and the latter .written. by. 


Cranmer, whi 


are, in many respects, in- 
-may not be inappropriately 
referred to it these High-Church times. 
by that portion of the questions and an- 
swers which bears on the ministry, and which 
evidently shows that the good Archbishop was 
not, like our modern churchmen, fully posted 
up on the subject of three orders in the min- 
istry, and that of an unbroken succession of 
apostles through Episcopal consecration. We 
will furnish a specimen. The King asks 
«« Whether bishops or priests were first? and 
if the priests were first, then the priest made 
the bishop.” Cranmer replies, «‘ The bishops 
and priests were at one time, and were not 
two things, but both one office in the begin- 
ning of Christ’s religion.” Here is the Pres- 
byterian doctrine of ministerial parity. In 
reference to the manner in which a priest is 
to be made, the Archbishop replies, that «A 
bishop may make a priest by the Scripture, 
and so may princes and governors also, and 
that by the authority of God committed to 
them, and the people also by their election.” 
This makes sad havoc of the “unbroken 
chain of the apostleship!”’ 

This, however, is not all. The Arch- 
bishop is still more heretical in denying the 
necessity of Episcopal consecration. His 
answer to the question on this subject is, 
«In the New Testament, he that is appoint- 
ed to be a bishop or a priest needeth no con- 
secration by the Scriptures, for election or 
appointing thereto is sufficient.” In reply- 
ing to another question, he affirms that, 
“Christian princes and other laymen un- 
consecrate” may, in certain emergencies, 
preach the gospel; and in a supposed case, 
that all the bishops and priests in a certain 
region should die, he says the prince of that 
country may make bishops and priests with 
full power to administer the sacraments. 
Now, it may be pertinent to ask, should the 
good old Archbishop return to earth and 
visit our country, whether Bishop Doane 
would give him the right hand of fellowship, 
and permit him to preach in St. Mary’s at 
Burlington ! 


SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


\HE want of Sabbath-school teachers is 
not an upfrequent complaint, even in 
large and prosperous congregations. Maulti- 
tudes of children, many of them growing up 
like rank weeds in a deadly atmosphere, 
could readily be brought under healthful 
culture, so that, with the Divine blessing, 
they would become fruitful plants in the 
garden of the Lord, were there only labour- 
ers enough to lend a helping hand to the 
work. 

Why is it, that when there are so many 
who, with great profit to themselves as well 
as to those to be instructed, might engage 
in this delightful service, they are still stand- 
ing all the day idle? What, if it should 
require them to rise an hour earlier on the 
Sabbath morning, or to spend less time at 
the toilet, or to deny themselves the gratifi- 
cation of walking to the house of God, with 
other members of the family, would not the 
results more than compensate for this petty 
self-denial? The fact that a teacher can 
impart to youthful minds the great truths of 
the gospel, which may form their characters 
for honourable and useful positions in life; 
which may be treasured up as long as mem- 
ory lasts; and which may be the means of 
making them heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Obrist all eternity, would seem 
to be reason enough for making any personal 
sacrifice which may be required. 

The employment of a faithful Sabbath- 
school teacher is a delightful work. It is 
pleasant, after the lapse of a week, ‘to be 
greeted by the smiling faces and pleasant 
voices of the little band that assemble for 
instruction; it is pleasant to know that you 
have a place in their young hearts, that 
they look up to you with affection and rever- 
ence; and it is pleasant to feel assured that 
when these little ones have become men and 
women, you will always be treasured in 
their memories as having been the friend of 
their childhood—their Sabbath-school teach- 
er. The lessons taught them may, at the 
time, seem to make but little impression, but 
they are not forgotten; and the seed thus 
early cast upon the waters may spring up, at 
some remote period of life, into vigorous and 
lasting vitality and fruitfulness. God’s word 
does not return unto him void; and there is 
no season of life when it may be dispensed, 
with greater hope of happy results, than 
when the heart is yet warm and fresh, and 
ready to receive the impress of whatever is 
properly brought to bear upon it. How 
many, amongst the most honoured and use- 
ful servants of God, in the membership of 
all our churches, in the ministry, in the for- 
eign mission field, can trace their first reli- 
gious impressions to the Sabbath-school, 
which they attended in childhood! How 
many teachers will have reason to rejoice in 
heaven, that their labours in this depart- 
ment of the Lord’s vineyard have been the 
means of studding their crowns with unfad- 
ing, imperishable jewels! How happy, even 
in this present-world, are they, to whom, 
after a long lapse of years, former, and per- 
haps forgotten pupils, return to: tell them 
that to their faithfulness and care are they 
indebted for whatever of success and useful- 
ness it has pleased God to bless them with 
in life! How strange, that from such a 
work any should stand back, when it is in 
the power of their hand to do it! 

How remarkably, too, does God fulfil, to 
Sabbath-school teachers, the promise that 
they that water shall themselves be watered, 
even in relation to their own increase of 
knowledge and spiritual culture! One of the 
most efficient means of teaching ourselves is 
to engage in teaching others. The necessary 
preparation for rightly performing the fano- 
‘tions of a Sabbath-school instructor, re- 
quires more or less study of the Scriptures, 
beyond that of even the ordinary daily 
reading of the closet; Commentaries, Bible 
Dictionaries, and Geographies, with other 
works illustrating the sacred word, must be 
consulted. With the questions propounded 
to his class, or which the class may propound 
to him, the teacher must render himself 
familiar; difficult points must be examined, 
and dark things cleared up; topics which 
would have escaped observation are brought 
under review, and the various subjects gone 
over once and again, until they become fixed 
in the memory. The result of such a course, 
continued through a series of years, cannot 
fail to make the teacher far more thoroughly 
acquainted with the word of God than if he 
had only hurriedly read a few chapters from 
day today. He becomes well versed in the 
Scriptures, is better prepared to appreciate 
the pulpit labours of the pastor; and is in 
all respects a more intelligent and substan- 
tial Christian. The most efficient and reli- 
able members of our churches will almost 
uniformly be found to be those who have 
had most to do with the Sabbath-schools, 
both as pupils and as teachers. 

We earnestly commend this subject, es- 
pecially to the young men and maidens in 
our Zion, who are now engaged in no active 
duty in Christ’s kingdom. Here is a wide 
andnoble field for all their energy and | 


talents... Let'them but once enter it with » 
right spirit, and they will find their interest 
in the work continually increasing, and, in 
the end, will have reason to rejoice that all 
that we have said, and far more, of the 
happy results, has been realized. 


ENGLAND. 


in a pitiable plight. Its present, 
contrasted with its former condition, is hu- 
miliating. The incubus which oppresses it 
is a political and ecclesiastical aristocracy ; a 
nobility and gentry without personal merit, 
and an Established Church without religion. 

England must reform; or perish. The 
masses of the people are beginning to speak 
out their determination that she shall be re- 
formed; the cormorant aristocracy oppose 
reform, and yet refuse to look at the other 
alternative. There is talent enough in Eng- 
land to carry forward the government in a 
bright career of success; but it is talent 
proscribed, because not found within the. 
privileged circle. The existing war, so mis- 
erably mismanaged, has done much to open 
the eyes of the people. Although the repu- 
tation of the nation was at stake; nay, its 
very existence, in a measure, involved, the 
“powers that be,” instead of searching out 
for practical, administrative, executive talent, 
placed at the head of the army a “ gouty” 
old lord, and filled up all the subordinate 
offices with men whose only qualifications 
were their relationship to this or that lord, 
or their connection with some aristocratic 
family. They were appointed not to fulfil 
the duties of their respective offices, but 
that they might be provided for, instead of 
being pensioned. The consequence was in- 
evitable; every thing was mismanaged, and 
the army perished with cold, hunger, and 
disease, while the lazy and incompetent 
officials withheld from them the relief which 
was actually within their power. This fear- 
ful example of misconduct has at length 
aroused the nation, and if they possess the 
spirit we are disposed to ascribe to them, 
they will not stop until they give tickets of 
leave to their lordly rulers, and place men 
fresh from the people in their seats. 

The Church Establishment is in no bet- 
ter condition. The pastors of the people 
are not chosen by the people themselves, 
nor from any regard to personal qualifica- 
tions and fitness. The pulpits are under the 
control of the Government and aristocracy, 
and they sell them to the highest bidder, or 
confer them on their favourites. Piety and 
zeal are by no means indispensable in a 
rector. If he be the nephew, son, or cousin, 
or flatterer of an aristocrat, he is fully quali- 
fied to take the cure of souls. He need not 
even know how to write a sermon—his 
journeyman curate will do all the preaching 
for him, for a few hundred dollars a year. 
Strangely infatuated must be the people to 
submit to such a system as this. It cannot 
much longer endure. The Church, as well 
as the State, must be reformed or uprooted. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENG- 
LAND. 


HE Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England bas recently held its annual 
sessions. Although this body is of com- 
paratively recent origin, there are favoura- 
ble indications of its certain increase. It 
begins to be appreciated, and to command 
much higher respect than the loose Inde- 
pendency which has hitherto, unfortunately, 
comprehended the chief body of dissenters 
from the Established Church. The follow- 
ing testimony from the London Christian 
Weekly News, will be regarded with interest 
by our readers. 
“We congratulate our Presbyterian friends 
upon the prospects of usefulness opening to 
them in England. Until a very recent period 
the Presbyterian Church was too national in 
its aspect for that success with the English 
population which the zeal, energy, piety, and 
eminent learning of its ministers, and the 
soundness of its doctrine, would lead us to ex- 
pect. It was recognized as a Scottish Church, 
and, therefore, however natural it might be 
that Scotchmen settled in England should at- 
tach themselves to it as the Church of their 
fathers, Englishmen generally considered them- 
selves as put beyond its pale by their nation- 
hood, ot seldom gave any attention to its 
es or pr ings. 
ast ten years have madea great revolution. 
Every thing of a nationality that might be 
thought invidious is pm , and as the 
Presbyterian Church in England, ground is 
gradually gaining, and a moral influence 
spreading, by which more rapid advances will 
still be acquired. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that taking the period above-named for 
the computation and comparison, no denomi- 
nation or Church in England has made such 
rogress as the Presbyterian. Yet there is no 
asting in this result—nothing of the spirit 
of Jehu, ‘Come, see my zeal;’ on the con- 
trary, the tone is modest and humble, and 
such as must attract the attention and fellow- 
ship of other Christian communities, and such 
as, we trust also, will receive the ap roval of 
God. Nothing could be more genial in this 
respect than the spirit of the Moderator, and 
of the members generally, during the meet- 
ings of Synod this year. We were struck 
with the truth and singular appropriateness of 
the Moderator’s remark, that exempt from the 
hereditary contentions of Church and dissent, 
they had been enabled to unite with the best 
men in the ranks of both. Throughout the 
proceedings there was a fraternity of heart 
towards other Christian Churches, in keeping 
with these words of the excellent man who 
presided over their assemblages. We feel as- 
sured that the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land, in its new, and may we add revived, as- 
pect and operations, is a great fact, and will 
not fail to make itself owned and felt through- 
out the country. The state of England re- 
quires the intellectual zeal by which this body 
is characterized. The period has gone when 
mere loose rodomontade will gain audiences, 
or, at all events, keep them; the time will 
never go when earnestness and fervour in the 
pulpit and on the religious platform will be 
acceptable and useful; and the era of our reli- 
gious history and progress has arrived, when 
the earnestness of the man eager to save souls 
must be pervaded by a high intellectuality, 
such as superior culture and conscientious 
study will impart. Here our Presbyterian 
friends step forth adapted to the crisis. What 
was never wanting in learning and discipline 
of mind, they still have, and perhaps are dis- 
tinguished by their degree of it among all our 
religious societies; what they were supposed to 
lack, a fervour and om more in harmony 
with the English than the Scottish popular 
mind, they now possess, and their pulpits are 
consequently becoming centres of attraction all 
over the land, and the their preachers 
are effecting patent to all the churches. The 
most sedulous care is taken to make their new 
college a nursery of efficient Christian evan- 
lists, as well as of scholar-like divines. 
While a curriculum that would do honour to 
any institution is maintained, every sugges- 
tion is readily adopted for popularizing the at- 
tainments of the students, and adapting them 
to speak to masses of men in a country teem- 
ing with active thought. England has need 
of these men; brethren of every denomination 
welcome them as of the 
cause they have all espoused. The Mod- 
erator put the present condition of England 
well in his opening speech, when he observed, 
‘Compared with other portions of Christendom, 
Britain stands forth illustrious and pre-emi- 
nent; and con with what she was a 
hundred years ago, her pro is such as to 
fill the heart with thankfulness and joy; but 
yet, fathers and brethren, as our own 0 
tion attests—some of us dwelling in the crowd- 
ed city, others in the rural parishes—it is too 
in that the majority are on Satan’s side.’ 
here is a business-like mode of procedure in 
all the schemes of the body, calculated to 
maintain whatever they once undertake. Every 
church throughout the various Presbyteries 
has a day appointed to take up contributions 
for each separate ent of usefulness ; 
and in this way the School Fund, the College 
Fund, the Home Mission, the Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the Synod, receive systematic sup- 
plies, and the accounts are so kept and so pre- 
sented, that all persons can, at a glance, see 


‘ 


n this respect the | 


the financial result of each year’s liberality. | 
Thus orderly in their arrangements, and ¢gr- 


nest in their work, and guided by such emin 
men as the Moderator, and those who took @ 
prominent in the om of this Synod, 
the Presbyterian CAurch in England will grow 
and multiply, and be an invaluable blessing.” 


Cross Joun.—Archbishop Hughes, like 
other Roman Catholi¢ prelates, uniformly’ 
attaches a cross to his name as an official 
symbol. The printers, in publishing his 
communications, have accommodated him a8 
far as their types would permit, by placing 
before or after his name their dagger note 
thus, ¢ John. Of this the Archbishop griev- 
ously complains, saying that they affix to 
his name not the true symbol of Coste 
anity, but the sign of the assassin! He 
them plainly that they should get a new 
type, a real cross, for his special accommo- 
dation. We think “his grace” is mistaken. 
The whole history of Popery proves that the 
dagger is its true emblem; and if any change 
is to be made, let it be the faggot and stake. 

INFATUATION. —The Roman Cathdlic 
Church seems to be advancing far into its 
dotage. The immaculate conception has 
been celebrated in the chapels in Philadel- 
phia, by a three days’ service, in part, of a 
dramatic character. One sentence from the 
published: account of the ceremonies, vill 
serve to show the utter and incurable apos- 
tasy of this Church. It is as follows: 

“But the most impressive ceremony of 
the week, was the students’ processim. 
The beautiful idea of representing the 
Church Militant joining the Church Trium- 
phant in sounding the praises of Mary was 
most successfully carried out; the students’ 
choir sang with the correctness and skilf of 
amateurs. With what pleasure must not 
‘the Immaculate Mary have looked down on 
these tender children, so fervent in their de- 
votion! What has she not in store 
for those little ones who know so well to 
speak and sing her Praises!” 


Maynooth ENDOWMENT.—The subject 
of recalling the endowment of the Popish 
College at Maynooth, Ireland, has been 
earnestly debated in the British Parliament, 
without, however, coming to a vote. © Mr. 
Spooner, who introduced the measure, ably 
defended it in a speech two hours in length. 
He is supported by some leading men in 
the dissenting interest, who openly avow 
that if the measure succeeds, they will next 
assail the government support to the Irish 
Presbyterians, under the title of the Regium 
Donum, or royal gift, and also the Estab- 
lished Episcopal Church of Ireland. 

One of the Parliamentary debaters, who 
was opposed to the Popish endowment, 
‘proceeded to say that there was another 
test which he would apply as to the teaching 
of the Church of Rome. Look at the state 
of crime in foreign countries. There were 
official documents which gave the following 
returns of the crime of murder. The con- 
victions for murder in Roman Catholic Ire- 
land were 19 to the million; in Roman 
Catholic Belgium, 18; in Roman Catholic 
France, 31; in Roman Catholic Austria, 
36; in Roman Catholic Bavaria, 69; in 
Roman Catholic Sardinia, 20; in Roman 
Catholic Lombardy, 45; in Roman Catholic 
Tuscany, 56; in the Papal States, 113; in 
Roman Catholic Sicily, 90; in Roman Ca- 
tholic Naples, 174; in Protestant England, 
4. These figures showed the different effect 
of Protestant teaching from that of the 
Church of Rome. It was on that that he 
grounded his argument that they were not 
justified in voting money for the teaching of 
a religion which they, as Protestants, be- 
lieved was not beneficial to the people.” 

AMERICAN Boarp.—The total receipts 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
for eight months of the current year to 
Apail 1, were $181,276, being $8000 less 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. In order, therefore, that the Trea- 
surer may exhibit a well balanced account at 
the end of July, the receipts for April, May, 
June, and July, must amount to not less 
than $140,000, or $35,000 per month. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


OF 


Nasuvitie, Tennessee, May 17, 1855. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee, at eleven o’clock, A.M., 
May 17th, 1855, and was opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Moderator 
of the last General Assembly, from 1 Tim. iii. 
1: “This is a true saying, if a man desireth 
the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” 

After the sermon, the Moderator proceeded 
to constitute the sessions with prayer. 

On motion, a Committee on Elections was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Gildersleeve, 
James Wilson, and Judge Fine, to whom an 
cases of informal commissions and want o 
commissions, should be referred in the organi- 
zation of the Assembly. 

The Assembly then adjourned to meet at 
three o’clock, P. M. 

Sessio n. 


A 

The Permanent Clerk from the Standing 
Committee on Commissions, reported that the 
following persons had been duly appointed, 
and were hereby enrolled as Commissioners to 
this Assembly. _ Organization of Assem- 
bly in another column. | 

Official information was reported of the or- 
ganization of the Synod of Baltimore according 
to the action of the last General Assembly. 
The Committee on Elections reported that 
Commissioners from three new byteries, 
whose organization has not been officially 
reported, appear with regular commissions, 
and with sufficient evidence of a regular or- 
ganization of their a respectively, 
under the names of East Mississippi, New 
leans, and Yazoo, all in the Synod of Missis- 
sippi. On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee these Presbyteries were enrolled, and 
their Commissioners admitted to seats in the 
Assembly. The names of several other Com- 
missioners, with informal commissions, were 
then enrolled. 

The Assembly then proceeded to the election 
of a Moderator and Temporary Clerk, it being 

reviously resolved that in all elections a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast be necessary to a 
choice. 

The Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. of St. Louis, and 
the Rev. Drury Lacy, D.D. of North Carolina, 
having been nominated, Dr. Rice received 128 
and Dr. Lacy 59. Dr. Rice was declared 
elected, and took the Chair. The times for 
the regular sessions were fixed as follows: 
from nine A.M. to half-past twelve, P.M., and 
from half-past three P.M. to six P.M. Ad- 
journed till to-morrow morning at nine o’glock. 


SECOND DAY. 


May 18th, 1855. 

The Assembly met, and was opened with 
prayer. The minutes having been read, and 
approved, the names of several additional 
members was reported. [These and others 
— after the first day, will appear in the 
roll. 

on motion of the Rev. Dr. Krebs, the order 

assed by the last Assembly, directing the 
ynods to be enrolled in chronological order, 
was rescinded. ; 

Dr. Krebs stated that the object of the mov- 
er of the resolution passed last year, was to 
avoid what he believed was the influence ex- 
erted in all votes where the roll was called, by 
certain localities voting first. He did not be- 
lieve members were affected by such influen- 
ces, and as the new arran ent would be 
contrary to long practice, it would produce 


confusion. 

Judge Banks preferred that the new order 
should be adhered to. Dr. Krebs’s motion was 
then carried. 

On motion of Dr. Plumer, it was 

Resolved, That in calling the roll hereafter 
the Clerks begi shesnatale at the head and 
foot of the ro 

The Stated Clerk reported that he had re- 
ceived official information of the dissolution 
of the Presbytery of Nebraska. 

The Moderator announced the Standing 
Committees. [See Organization in another 
column. 

Dr. Thornwell was excused from acting as 


and Dr. James Smith was appointed in his 


place. 

Mr. Lowrie submitted to the Assembly the 
Report of the Board of Foreign Missions. It 
was referred to the committee on that sub- 


ject. 


On motion of Dr. Paterson it was 

Resolved, That the Assembly now spend half 
an hour in devotional exercises, and that such 
exercises be conducted on every subsequent 
morning, at the discretion of the Moderator. 

The mbly then spent half an hour in 
devotional exercises. 

After which the Assembly resumed busi- 


ness. 

It was made the order of the day for Mon- 
day afternoon, at 3 o’clock, to hear the dele- 
gates from corresponding bodies. 

It was on motion made the order of the day 
for Saturday morning next, at 10 o’clock, to 
receive the report of the Board of Education; 
for Monday next, at the same hour, for the 
Board mestic Missions; for Tuesday 
next, at the same hour, for Foreign Missions. 

The following order of the day was appoint 
ed for the afternoon, viz: 1. To place Synodi- 
cal Records in the hands of the chairmen of 
the various committees on Records. 2. To call 
for the narratives of the state of Religion for 
the chairman of the committee on the Narra- 
tive. 3. To put statistical reports into the 
hands of the Stated Clerk. 

Various papers were presented by the Sta- 
ted Clerk, which were put into the hands of 
the proper committees. 

Sundry memorials and papers were also pre- 
sented by other members and were similarly 


of. 
he Treasurer’s Report was read, exhibitin 
@ receipt during the year of $17,505 05; an 
expenditure of $14,407 34; and a balance in 
hands of the Treasurer, of $3,097 71. 

The report, with the Treasurer’s books, was 
put into the hands of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 


Resolved, That the Assembly proceed to 
choose the next place of meeting. 

A call was made for nominations, when the 
= of New York was nominated. 

r. Dewing stated that he had been author- 
ized by Rev. Dr. Phillips, to say that the As- 
be. heartily welcome there. 

Dr. Krebs also concurred in this statement, 
and he hoped that any unfavourable impres- 
sion that might have been made on this sub- 
ject at the last Assembly would be removed. 

e could assure the Assembly that they could 
go nowhere where they would find a heartier 
welcome. 

No other nomination being made, the City 
of New York was unanimously chosen. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The second Annual Report of the Directors 
of the Danville Theological Seminary, was 
read. Twenty new students have been re- 
ceived. There have been thirty-seven students 
present during the year. The report speaks 
encouragingly of the assiduity and piety of 
the students. Also that all the students had 
been taught, according tothe plan of instruc- 
tion adopted by the last Assembly, as one 
class, in all the various studies, with the ex- 
ception of Hebrew, and the Faculty speak 
highly of the effect of this mode of instruc- 
tion. The Trustees have purchased a valu- 
able Library for $5,000, which is especially 
rich in works relating to Ecclesiastical His- 
tory , the Papal controversy, Polemic Theolo- 
gy and Biblical Literature. They have also 
purchased a suitable building for the students, 
and recitation-rooms, &c. This arrangement is 
merely temporary. .The Board discourages 
any curtailment of the time of vacation now 
the summer. Some of the 
students have even now felt the pressure of 
their studies on their health. It had been 
hoped that the fund for the endowment of 
another Professorship would be provided by 
the South-western Synods, but the financial 
em barrassments of the past year have prevented 
any effort to make collections until after this 
meeting of the Assembly. The Board very 
earnestly calls the attention of the Assembly 
to the difficulty of obtaining the Presbyterial 
recommendation which is necessary for candi- 
dates desiring aid from the Board of Educa- 
tion, and requests that it may be made al- 
lowable for two of the Professors to give such 
rec end The report was referred 
to the Committee on Seminaries. 

The Second Annual Report of the Trustees of 
Danville Theological Seminary, was also read, 
which gives an encouraging account of the 
feonatel affairs of the Institution. No sub- 
scriptions have as yet been made out of the 
bounds of the Synod of Kentucky; the Board 
believes that but very little of the amount sub- 
scribed will fail to be collected. The report 
was referred to the appropriate Committee. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors 
of Union Theological Seminary was read. 
The Report announced, that there have been 
twenty-three students present during the year, of 
which twelve were new students. A donation 
of 175 volumes has been made to the Library. 
It contains at present 4184 volumes. The 
conduct and progress of the students have been 
commendable. Three students have finished 
their course of study during the year. Ar- 
rangements have been made to give instruc- 
tions in the department vacated by the death 
of Professor Sampson, and means set in opera- 
tion to endow a fourth Professorship. The 
Report was committed as usual. 

The Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Western Theological Seminary was read. Dur- 
ing the year fifty-two students have been pre- 
sent; of which twenty were new members. 
Eleven have been graduated. Mr. Samuel 
Wilson has been elected Assistant Professor, 
in Hebrew and Ilistory, in order that the 
time of the other Professurs may be more fully 
applied to the fulfilment of the duties of the 
fourth Professorship, which is now vacant. 
The Board ask that the same division of 
labour and departments be made in the 
Professorships as was made last year, with 
respect to Princeton—Dr. Elliot being made 
Professor of Polemic and Historical Theolo 
and Church Government; Dr. Jacobus’s chair 
being entitled that of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, and Dr. Plumer’s 
chair, that of Didactic and Pastoral Theology; 
and the remaining chair, now vacant, that of 
Ecclesiastical History and the composition and 
delivery of Sermons. : 

The forty-third Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors of Princeton Theological Seminary 
was read. The Report shows that 52 students 
had been received during the year. The whole 
number present during the year has been 109. 
One student has died. The conduct of the 
students has been exempl Several have 
the foreign missionary work in contemplation. 
Owing to frequent absence from examination 
at the end of sessions, a resolution was pas 
by the Board that no student then absent shall 
be admitted to his standing in his class next 

ear, until after a satisfactory examination. 

2 students have been graduated. The Board 
recommend the increase of the Professors’ 
salaries to $2000 each, owing to the increased 
price of living. 

The thirtieth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of Princeton Theological Seminary was read. 
It included the report of the Treasurer. By 
will of Miss Catharine Naglee, which has 
been decided by the courts, after litigation, in 
favour of the Seminary, the sum of $9,053.06 
has fallen to the Seminary fund, two-thirds of 
which have been paid. They have appropriated, 
according to the discretion given by the terms 
of the will, $2500 of this fund as a scholar- 
shi be called the Catharine Naglee Schol- 
arship, and $2800 to purchase a house, to be 
occupied by Dr. McGill. They report also the 
bequest of $4000 by Mr. John Hoff of Phila- 
delphia, to be a plied to education. Also a 
bequest of $250 by Dr. Patrick Gannon of Al- 
bany, which is directed by the will to be 
loaned to indigent theological students, and 
returned by them when they are able. They 
report also various liberal donations to the 
library, among which are 730 volumes, many 
of which are very rare and valuable, from 
Samuel Agnew of Philadelphia, from whom 
it is understood another donation will be soon 
made, including a library on the subject of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, amounting 
now to 1400 different publications; another 
on the Sabbath, numbering about 100 different 
treatises; another on the Divinity of Christ, 
now numbering near 200 volumes; another on 
Church Government; and another on the Bap- 
tist Controversy. 

Various other donations have been made to 
the library from different individuals. 

The Report was committed as usual. 


WASIINGTON CITY CHURCH. 


The Report of the Committee for the Church 
at Washington City was presented. The re- 
port showed that sundry gentlemen had been 
appointed agents in this matter, and that about 
$7340 had been collected, and pledges to the 
amount of $15,000 more obtained. The com- 
mittee reiterate the conviction of the great im- 
portance to the whole country of the success 
of this enterprise. 

The report was referred to the 


followin 


ag committee: Dr. Krebs, Mr. Henry, an 
r. Lowrie. 

The Assembly then adjourned until 3} 
o’clock. Closed with prayer. 


Friday 34 o'clock. 
Assembly met according to adjournment, 
and was opened with prayer. 


chairman of the Committee on the Narrative, 


The several orders of the day were taken 


consecutively ;~ and Synodical Records, 

arratives of the State of Religion, and Sta- 

tistical Reports, were placed in the hands of 

the appropriate committees. : 

Mr. J. N. Dickson was excused from being 

member of the and Mr. 
ers was appointed in his s 

7 motion was made that the Judicial Com- 
mittee be requested to suggest some means by 
which the Assembly can be relieved of the 
difficulty attending judicial cases. __ 

After some discussion, the motion was 
yeaa and the subject was referred to the 

udicial Committee, with directions to report 
thereon as early as ible. 

The Presbyteries were then called upon ac- 
cording to the direction of the last General 
Assembly, to ascertain what they had done on 
the subject of Systematic Benevolence. 

On motion of Judge Fine, it was 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
Board of Publication to publish the sermon 
preached by Rev. Dr. Boardman at the open- 
ing of this Assembly in the form of a Tract, 
— that Dr. Boardman be requested to fur- 
nish a copy for this purpose. 

An invitation ie given to the Assembly to 
attend the Sabbath-School celebration in the 
lst Presbyterian Church this evening. 

Rev. Henry G. Comingo was appointed to 
represent this body in the General Synod of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, and Rev. Robert 
Davidson, D. D. was appointed his alternate. 

The Assembly then adjourned to meet to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock. 

Closed with prayer. 


THIRD DAY. 


Saturday Morning, May 19, 9 o'clock. 

Assembly met according to adjournment, 
and was opened with prayer. 

Devotional exercises were engaged in for 
half an hour. 

The minutes of yesterday were read and 
approved. 

BILLS AND OVERTURES. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures re- 
rted as follows: A number of memorials 
rom various sources on Church Extension, re- 
commending that they be put into the hands 
of the Committee on the Beeed of Domestic 
Missions, Agreed to. 

Also, @ memorial from the Presbytery of 
Cedar. 

Also, a memorial from the same Presbytery 
on the subject of providing means for securing 
the preaching of the gospel to the Germans, 
recommending that it be referred to the Board 
of Domestic Missions. Referred. 

Also, a memorial from the same Presbytery 
on the subject of translating the Confession of 
Faith and Form of Government into the Ger- 
man language, which was referred, on the re- 
commendation of the committee, to the Board 
of Publication. . 

Also, a memorial from the Presbytery of 
South Alabama, respecting Mr. Mickle, a 
foreign Minister, who had made application to 
be received by the Presbytery, having lost his 
papers of recommendation. The committee 
recommended that the Presbytery be permit- 
ted to receive Mr. Mickle. Leave was granted. 


MEMORIAL ON APPEALS AND COMPLAINTS, 


Also, Overture No. 3, from the Synod of 
Cincinnati, asking an answer to the followin 

uestion: Does the language of the Book o 
Discipline, in chap. vii. sec. 4, imply that when 
notice of a complaint is given, the reasons of 
the complaint shall also be given as in the 
case of appeals? 

On this overture the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated that the committee were divided, 
the majority being in favour of recommending 
that an affirmative, and the minority recom- 
mending that a negative answer be given. 
The report was accepted. 

It was then moved that the report of the 
majority (which was the report of the commit- 
tee,) be adopted. 

Dr. Plumer said, the majority of the com- 
mittee tell us that they are in favour of the 
reasons being given. But we are governed 
by a written law—and before the vote is taken 
I wish to héar the reasons for their recom- 
mendation. 

Judge Banks—I am glad to hear that we 
shall have the reasons for such a recommen- 
dation—for unless good reasons are given, I 
must a8 @ conscientious man say, no. 

Rev. 8. Wilson rose to answer in behalf of 
the Committee. Some are of the opinion that 
the book does not require the reasons to be 
given in cases of complaint. But to ascertain 
the drift of any rule we must examine each 
oonees part of it. Do this respecting this 
rule, and the case is clear. The effects of a 
complaint are the same as those of an appeal. 
The principles also on which our government 
is based, prove the same thing. Hence, al- 
though the langu of the subsection may 
be ambiguous, yet it is plainly the intention 
of the book that no judicatory shall be sum- 
moned to trial without being fully informed 
as to the charges to be made against it. On 
this account the committee felt justified in 
their report. He would yield the floor how- 
ever to those more able, and who have con- 
sidered the matter more fully. He hoped his 
few remarks would draw out a full expression 
of opinion. 

Rey. F. G. Strahan had hoped for a clearer 
representation of the opinion of the majority. 
He took a different view of the case, and he 
hased his view on the difference in nature be- 
tween a complaint and an appeal, and also 
upon the fact, that in the Book appeals and 
complaints are presented in a different aspect. 
The Book says that notice of complaint shall 
be given in one case, and says saline of the 
reasons; not so in the other case. If he under- 
stuod the Book, it meant to confine the matter 
to a mere notice in the case of complaints. 
This is confirmed by the seventh subsection. 
The appellant shall lodge his ap with the 
clerk before the close of the meetings. He felt 
anxious, as all were, that the matter should be 
settled. All know the difficulties of the case. 
Only let us ascertain distinctly what are the 
teachings of the Book. If there are strong 
reasons for the view of the majority, I hope we 
shall know them. We are now fixing the law 
for the Church, and it is very important it 
should be done wisely. 

Dr. Dumont had but little to say, and would 
speak to only a single point. In interpreting 
a law, it is necessary to inquire what was the 
object of the law when it was made. Now 
what are the reasons for this law? They are 
stated in the 4th section. That begins by 
saying, “Another method,” &c., showing that 
the point aimed at in both cases is the same. 
The mode only is different, and different only 
because of certain circumstances. The only 
reason is, that individuals concerned may de- 
cline on certain accounts to carry the matter 
up to a higher court, but others feeling that it 
may dishonour the cause of truth, become the 
complainants. But the nature of the two things 
is plainly the same. It is true that in the case 
of an appeal circumstances are mentioned 
which are requisite to make it proper; and this 
is not 80 in the case of a complaint. But this 
doubtless, is because the framers of the Con- 
stitution thought the repetition unnecessary, 
supposing that what had been already stated 
respecting appeals, would be understood as 
applicable also in the present case. For the 
same reason many particulars are omitted in 
the case of complaints. The expression used in 
the Book also shows that the cases were con- 
sidered as virtually the same. It requires that 
in cases of complaint, notice shall be given, 
“like as’”’ in the case of appeals. The mean- 
ing plainly is, ‘‘in the same manner as.” The 
great principle in both cases is the same. And 
a party has as good a right to ask in one case 
as in the other, when summoned before court, 
“Why am I here?” “‘What sin am I charged 
with?” How else can he be prepared with an 
answer? For want of this knowledge and 
proper preparation, he may lose his cause un- 
justly. Thus a party may be taken by sur- 
prise and condemned, when otherwise answers 
might have been given that would have com- 

letely exonerated him. Whatever then the 
anguage of the Book, considered grammatical- 
ly, seems to require, it is clear that the great 
principles of justice demand that the pro- 
ceedings in the two cases be the same. 

Dr. Plumer thought that the whole decision 
turned on our rule of interpretation. We 
are in constant danger of being unduly 

verned by the practices of the Church of 
Scotland. But we have a written constitution, 
and this governs us. We are very different 
from them. If our Book is not clear in any 
point, then we go back and examine precedents. 
And now on this point, not a single case has 
been produced where it was ever ruled by the 
General Assembly, as the majority of the Com- 
mittee determined. We have no historical in- 
terpretation in their favour, and in the absence 

of this we are bound by the principles of 
common sense in our interpretations, and ad- 
here strictly to the oo language of the Book. 

If we must extend this, to allow of bringing 
in reasons, why not interpret it so as to bring 
in everything else? Then every particular 
respecting appeals may be brought in. Again, 
the nature of the cases is entirely different. 
There are no parties in a complaint—no man 
is arrested, no man can be suspended—none ar- 
raigned; all have spoken of a judicato com- 

lainedof as though it was a criminal at the bar. 
ut this is not so at all, any more than the 
udges of an inferior court, where their decision 
is appealed from, are criminals at the bar. If 
we interpret this rule as the majority of the 


Committee wish, it will be by leaping over all 


precedent. Ithas been said that the General 
Assembly, like the British Parliament, is om- 
nipotent. But it is notommipotent. We have 
a written Constitution, and we must abide by 
it. ; 

The Rev. B, F. Peters thought that the ma- 
jority of the Committee were right the—rea- 
sons should be given. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
During his remarks, 10 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the order of the day was taken up, and 
the Annual Report of the of Education 
was read by the Corresponding Secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, and was referred to 
the Committee on this Board. 

The Committee on Elections reported several 
new members, whose names were enrolled. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR SABBATH. 
The Committee on Devotional Exercises re- 
pas that the pastors of the city and vicinity 
resigned their pulpits to be occupied dur- 
ing the Sabbath by the members of the Assem- 
bly, and recommended various persons to fill 
these pulpits. The report was adopted. 


JUDICIAL CASES. 

The Rev. Dr. Lacy, Chairman of the Judi- 
cial Committee, reported case No. 1. The case 
of James Russel, against the Presbytery of 
Flint River and the Synod of Georgia, recom- 
mending that as the case had already been ad- 
judicated by the General Assembly at Phila- 
delphia, in 1853, and could not properly be 
brought before this body, the case be dis- 
missed, and the papers returned to Mr. Rus- 
sel. The recommendation was , 


CASE OF THE MR. CHARLES YALE. 


Case No.2. Thecase of Charles Yale against 
aoa of Alabama. The Committee re- 
po that the complaint was prepared for, 
and should have been sent to the last General 
Assembly, and that it was not accompanied by 
any of the proceedings of the lower court, and 
was, of course, not in order; they, therefore, 
recommended that the case be‘@ismissed, and 
the papers returned to Mr. Yale. 

After some remarks by several speakers, it 
was moved to Fo the subject on the docket. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson read the record of 
the case in the Minutes of the last General As- 
sembly, and showed, according to the stand- 
ing rule of the General Aewet , that the case 
must be considered as alread nally settled. 

The Rev. Mr. Finley hoped the case would 
not be re-opened by the Assembly. 

Dr. Boardman read from the Digest the rule 
of the Assembly in such cases. 

After which, it was moved to lay on the 
table the motion to put the case on the docket, 
and the motion was carried. 

The report of the Judicial Committee was 
then adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. B. M. Smith was added to the 
Committee on Systematic Benevolence. 

The unfinished business was resumed, and 
the discussion continued, a report of which we 
will give next week. 

After which the Assembly adjourned until 
Monday morning. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


ORGANIZATION 


Of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Unite of America, 
A.D, 1855. 


Rev. Naraan L. Rice, D. D., Moderator. 

Rev. Jonn Leysurn, D. D., Stated Clerk. 
Rev. Atex. T. McGiut, D.D., Permanent Clerk. 
Rev. B. T. Patties, Temporary Clerk. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Bitts anp Overtures.—Ministers—H. A. 
Boardman, D. D., Samuel R. Wilson, R. G. 
Brank, David Coulter, Salmon Cowles, F. Se- 
nour, J. McCullough, Edward Wurtz, Jared 
Dewing, J. D. Tadlock, Andrew Greenlee, Lu- 
ther Littell, J. H. Van Doren. Ruling Elders 
—A. T. Skillman, Luke Loomis, Victor King, 
Walter Lowrie, John Van Zandt, Moses c 
Meeker, John F. Groves, John Smock, J. D. 
Carmichael, J. Worrell. 

JupiciaL Committee. — Ministers Drury 
Lacy, D. D., Charles K. Imbrie, D. V. Smock, 
D. 7X Penick, J. N. Saunders, R. A. Johnson, 
William Sickles, B. C. Swan, Wilson Phraner, 
James D. Hall, W. M. Ferguson, B. Gilder- 
sleeve. Ruling Elders—John Fine, William 
Curry, Tho — Price, John Allen, M. O. 
Talman, C. tty, John B. Woods, George 
Baird, Ephraim Banks. 

Foreign CorresPponDENCE.— Ministers—M. 
W. Jacobus, D.D., William Blackwood, C. Van 
Rensselaer, D.D. Ruling Elders—John Kelso, 
G. M. White. 

Narrative.— Ministers —James Smith, D.D., 
Samuel Steel, D.D., J. 8S. H. Henderson. Rul- 
ing Elders—D. T. Barnum, E. L. Frierson. 

Leave or Assence.—Ministers—A. H. Du- 
mont, D.D., Charles Beach, G. W. Thompson, 
G. M. Hair. Ruling Elders—A. A. Dicker- 
son, William Risley, Hiram Ayres. 

To Nominate De.ecates To Foreren Bopres. 
—Ministers—Samuel Wilson, D. D., Daniel S. 
Baker, J. H. Bates. Ruling Elders —T. 8S. 
Reese, Andrew Evans. 

Committee on DevorionaL Services.—Min- 
isters —R. A. Lapsley, D.D., J. 8. Frierson, 
C. Foster Williams. Ruling Elders.—A. W. 
Putnam, D. D. Wilcox. 

Finance.—Ruling Elders —J. 8. Berry- 
man, J. N. Dickson, John Fine, T. Cunning- 
ham, H. Kinkead. 

Tueotocican Seminaries.— Ministers—S. 
Steel, D. D., A. O. Patterson, D. D., Joseph 
Ruling Elders—C., Beatty, H. C. 

ut. 

Boarp or Foretan Missions.—Ministers— 
W.S. Plumer, D. D., Joseph Warren, James 
Wilson, F. N. Ewing, William H. Davis. 
Ruling Elders—F.R. Morton, A. L. Littell, 
G. W. Buchanan. 

Boarp or Domestic Missions.—Ministers— 
John C. Backus, D.D., John B. Spotswood D.D., 
Henry M. Robertson, S. M. Andrews, D.D., 
John M. Krebs, D.D., D. Coulter. Ruling 
Elders —A. Leyburn, M.D., A. T. Skillman, 
James N. Dickson. 

Boarp or Epvucation. — Ministers—E. C. 
Wines, D. D., Ebenezer Erskine, S. Wil- 
son, D. D,, Frederick T. Brown, J. Douglass. 
oseph Ranch, A. M. McPher- 
son, Robert Carter. 

Boarpor Pusuication.— Ministers—S. Beach 
Jones, D. D., James T. Lapsley, M. B. Grier, 
E. Emerson, B. M. Smith, D.D. Ruling Elders 
—Thomas Lynch, T. H. Nevin, W. S. Harris. 

On Miveace.—Ruling Elders—Robert Car- 
ter, Robert M. Patton, A. W. Putnam. 


SYNODICAL RECORDS. 


Albany—Rev. S. M. Cooper, S. Van Artsda- 
len, W. W. Dinwiddie. 
alo—Rev. E. Erskine, J. L. Janeway, A. 
. Baker. 
New York—Rev. J. H. Smith, O. H. Miller. 
William Curry. 
New Jersey—Rev. 8. M. Wilson, J. E. Car- 
son, Victor King. 
Philadelphia—Rev. G. W. Boggs, Robt. Her- 
ron, Thompson Price. 
Baltimore—Rev. John Woodbridge, C. P. 
Taylor, Alexander Stuart. 
ittsburgh—Rev. Stuart Mitchell, William 
Swift, E. L. Frierson. 
Allegheny—Rev. Joseph McMurray, M. B. 
Grier, P. Garrison. 
Wheeling—Rev. J. H. Baird, R. M. Roberts, 
W. F. Fulton. 
Ohio—Rev. S. 8. Sheddan, E. Erskine, Craig 
Ritchie. 
Cincinnati—Rev. F. G. Strahan, James Wil- 
son, Joseph McComb. 
Indiana—Rev. B. C. Swan, W. F. McRee, 


E. Fay. 

Northern Indiana—Rev. C. McKinney, R. 
H. Byers, Samuel 

Illinois—Rev. G. W. Thompson, John Me- 
Cullough, L. Horton. 

Iowa—Rev. J.J. A. Morgan, Thomas Lynch, 
F. Henderson. 

Missouri—Rev. John Fleming, Robert Hays, 
John F. Groves. 

Kentucky—Rev. Charles P. Cummins, G. M. 
Hair, A. A. Dickerson. 

Virginia—Rev. R. H. Reid, J. Douglas, 


m. 

North Carolina—Rev. R. M. Roberts, J. T. 
Paxton, M. L. Meeker. 

South Carolina—Rev. John Dale, H. L. 
Vannuys, A. L. Littell. 

Nashville—Rey. A. Hart, O. H, Miller, H. 
Kinkead. 

Georgia—Rev. F. Senour, C. H. Taylor, J. 
Kelso. 

Alabama—Rev. 8. 8. Potter, J. A. Steel, J. 
B. Woods. 

Mississippi—Rev. William Di 
King, J. MeMillan, 

Memphis—Rev. R. 8. Gladney, B. F. Peters, 
Baird. 

r Rev. T. D. Ki D. 
W. F. Fulton. 
Texas—Rev. John Dale, J. N. Swan, A. E. 
Blount. 


Pacific—C. A. Munn, H. M. Robertson, An- 
drew Evans. 
Northern India—L. Merrill Miller, William 
V. Frierson, R. B. Stickney. : 
ROLL. 
I. SYNOD OF ALBANY. 
Londonderry, H. 
Altzny, John ©) John Kelao, 
2 Charles H. Taylor, 
um bia, 
Mohawk, 


Il. SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 


Ogdensbarg, Merril Miller, John 
Genesee River, Stuart Mitchell, Daniel T. 
Buffalo City, James M. Harlow,(3) Stephen Lockwood, 
Michigan, 
Rochester City, 

Il]. SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 
Hudson, Luther Littell, 
North River, Benj. T. Phil 
New York, John M. Krebs, D.D. Walter Lowrie, 

Jared Thompson Price, . 

Ningpo, 
Connecticut, Dumont, D.D. 


IV. SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


L. U. Van m. L. Terhu 
— 8. ny Jones, D.D. Geo. H. Van Gelder, 
J. a. 
Susquehanna, 
userne, 
Burlington, C.VanRensselaer, DD. 
Joseph McMurray, 


Vv. SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


I1.A.Boardman, D.D. James N. 
William Blackwood, Hiram Ayres, 


New Castle, J. B. Spotawood, D.D. Jefferson Ramsey 
Ebenezer Erskine, James Wilson. 
Huntington, G. W. Thom raim Banks. 


Samuel M. Cooper, 
Northumberland,D. Hull, (2) 


VI. SYNOD OF BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore, Jno.C. Backus, D.D. Syd E. Baxter, 
J. M. Henry, J. R. peon, 
Carlisle, J. 8. H. Henderson, Joseph Rench, 
Edwin Samuel Wherry, 
Fastern § 
Ww Lewis F. Wilson, 
VII. SYNOD OF PITTSBURG. 
Redstone, Samuel W D.D. Joseph 
O. H. Miller, Craig Ritchie, 
Blairsville, Thos. 8. Leason, John Sutton. 
Harrison Kinkead, 
Clarion, Cc. P. Cummins, Robert Sutton, 
VIII. SYNOD OF ALLEGHENY. 
Allegheny, R. P. Wa.ker, 8. T. Redick, M. D. 
Beaver, B. C. Critchlow, B. R. Bradford, 
E Sailor, (3 


Tie, John ( 
Allegheny City, W. 8. Plumer, D.D. T. H. Nevin. 
IX. SYNOD OF WHEELING. 


‘ . P. Fulton Wm. Cunningham, 
St. Clairsville, Jas. Alexander, | Jno. Jepson, 
Steubenville, Robert Heron, A. L. Littell. 
New Lisbon, Robert Hays. 


X. SYNOD OF OHIO. 


Col . Wilson, 
umbus, Samuel M go Clar 


James Pelan, 
ville, W. M. Fe J Smock, 
R. C. Joseph McComb, 
008 Frede Brown, R. Nob! 
Coshocton, John E. Carson, G 
Hocking, C. P. Taylor, 


XI. SYNOD OF CINCINNATI. 
ein, wy Steel, D.D. 8. E. Hibben, 


Cincinnati, 8. R. Wilso E. Taylor, 
Oxford, A. 0. Patterson, D.D. Want Cen 
Sidney, Jos. Stevenson, Alex. Stuart, 
Maumee, Jas. H. Baird, 
° Fred. Henderson. 
XII. SYNOD OF INDIANA. 
New Albany, Philip Lindsley,D.D. 
Vincennes, 8. K. Alexander, (3 
ndiana l 
Whitewater, 8. 8. Potten, J 
Jno. A. Steel, David McCord, 
XIII. SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIANA. 
Jobn Dale, 
Lake, H. L. Vannuys, R. B. Stickney, 
Fort J Swan, orton, 
Craw ile, H. M. Bacon,'(3) H. L. Ross, (3) 
Muncie, ta. 
XIV. SYNOD OF ILLINOIS. 
Kaskaskia, R. M. Roberta, 
Schuyler BO. Been O. M. Hoagland, 
w 
Peoria, -N.E Thomas F. Worst, 
Rock River, 
Chicago, John Fleming, C. A. Spring. (2) 
XV. SYNOD OF WISCONSIN. 
waukie, m. L. Cand 
Winnebago, Henry M. Robe 
XVI. SYNOD OF IOWA. 
Towa, Salmon Cowles, 
Cedar, 
Des Moines, D. V.8 
XVII. SYNOD OF MISSOURI. 
David Coulter, 
myra, w 
toni, J.F. A M. McPherecm, 
Upper Missouri, Wm. Dickson, 


XVIII. SYNOD OF KENTUCKY. 


en . a. 
Transylvanis, R. A. Prof. 0. Beatty, 
West Lexington, R.G. Brank, A. T. Skillman, 
Ebenezer, J. T. Lapsley, 
F. Senour, H. M. Withersgoon, 

XIX. SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 
Greenbrier, Jacob Winters, AN 
Lexington, B. A. Smith, (3) A. Leyburn, M. D. 
Winchester, 
West Hanover, 


XX. SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Orange, Drury »D.D. Charles Phillips, 
Thos. Lyne 
Concord, D. A. Penick, William 8. 
ames D. 8. McKin!) 
Fayetteville, J.. McPherson, A. Baker, 
M. B. Grier, R. E. Troy, 
XXI. SYNOD OF NASHVILLE. 
Holstein, J. D. Tadlock, 
v 
Knoxville, 
Tuscumbia, C. F. Williams, R. M. Patton, 


XXII. SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina, W. H. Davis, Thos. Cunningham, 
RK. H.R M. 
ie 
armony, 
Charleston, J. i. Thornwell, D.D. 
J. Dougias, J. A. Enslow, 
XXIII. SYNOD OF GEORGIA. 
H l Porter, 
Florida, 
William Swift, A. E. Blunt, 


XXIV. SYNOD OF ALABAMA. 


Kast Alabama, D. Findley, (2) 


Mississippi, E. Wurtz, 
Louisiana, Charles Beac M. L. Meeker, 
Tom beck bee, R. 8. Gladney, J. McMillen, 
East . King, McCall 
New Orleans, D. 8. Baker, um, 
Yazoo, J. McMurtrie, 

XXVI. SYNOD OF MEMPHIS. 
Western District, C. McKinney, 
Chickasaw, W. V. Frierson, E. L. Frierson, 
Memphis, Hi. M. Kerr, (2) J. L. Morgan, 


XXVII. SYNOD OF ARKANSAS. 


XXVIII. SYNOD OF TEXAS. 
Brazos, J. McCullough, 
Eastern Texas, R. H. Byers, 
Western 
Central Texas, J.T. Balch, 
XXIX. SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC. 


Stockton, 
XXX. SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIA. 
Furrukhabad, 
Allahabad, Joseph Warren, 
DELEGATES FROM CORRESPONDING BODIES. 


General Association of Connecticut, 

Evangelical Consociation of Rhode — 

one . ation of Massachusetts, . L. Sabin, Rev. 
torrs. 


General Convention of Vermon 


f 
General-Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, 
General Synod of the German Reformed 
Church, 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE SYNOD OF BALTIMORE. 


QUERIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Messrs. Editors.—Permission is desired 
to say a word, respecting some statements, 
recently made by brethren of the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore; not because the action 
of the Assembly can be thereby influenced, 
but because justice to all concerned de- 
mands it. 

In the conclusion of brother Carter’s com- 
munication, there are some very extraordi- 
nary statements. He was, and is in favour 
of a division, but “desired and expected 
such a division as would secure to the new 
body, not merely the orthodoxy, but also the 
conservative policy, dignity, and effective 
moral influence that have ever distinguish- 
ed the old Synod of Philadelphia.” In 
this he goes on to say he has disa 

pointed. The writer of this attended the 
meeting of the Synod of Baltimore, in 
Washington City, and he remembers no 
action of that Synod at variance with old 
school orthodoxy, non-conservative, undigni- 
fied, or calculated to exert other than an 
effective moral influence. He has looked 
carefully over the minutes of that meeting, 
and he can find nothing of this character. 
Has the Presbytery of Carlisle swerved from 
the path of orthodoxy, or conservatism, or 
dignity? Has the Presbytery of Winchester? 
Has the Presbytery of Eastern Shore? 
We have heard nothing of all this. If, then, 
there be any ground for the accusation, it 
must be found in the of Balti- 
more; and it is difficult to see how 
any other “collocation” of which the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore would form s consti- 
tuent part would be any better. ; | 
If brother Carter refers to the Critic, and 
kindred publications, about which there has 
been some agitation, it is as absurd to hold 


the Synod of Baltimore responsible for these, 


Y 
| 
| to | 
au > 28, 1865. 
| Elizabethto 8. 8. Sheddan Zand 
| New Brunswick, J ph W. Blyth: 
| 
| 
| Philadelphia, 
: Washington, E. 0. Wines, D.D. — Geo. Baird, 
J. Henry Smith, (2) F. E.G. Carr, 
East Hanover, B. Gildersleeve 
Montgomery, H. H. Paine, (2) 
Boyd, 
n, 
Edwin Fay, 
XXV. SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI. 
Arkansas, 
Ouachita, 
Indian, John Edwards, (3) 
| Creek Nation, 
| California, 
| Oregon, 
| 
| General Association of New Hampshire, Rev . Jacob Cumming. 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
~ 


discussed on both sides ; ‘the yeas 

called, and the. memorial. indefinitely post- 
We know of 

Hi 

LONDON ANN IVERSARIES. 

Westevan Missionary Socrery.—The 


snnual meeting of this Society was held on 
the 80th of April,.at Exeter Hall, Sir An- 
thony Oliphant, late Chief Justice of Cey- 
lon, occupying the chair. The financial and 


y The to- 
tal income of the Society was £111,048 14s. 
4d. being a decrease of £3449 19s. 11d. 
But this decrease was not in any subscrip- 
tions, but in the amount of legacies, in which 
there had been a decrease of £11,872 1s. 1d. 
leaving an iacrease in income of the 
Society, from other sources than legacies, 
of £8422 1s. 2d, Eighteen missionaries 
sent out duri @ year. deaths were 
seven. The Sediety has now— 

Pri stations, 3 


Chapels and other 3,177 
Ministers aad assistant missionaries, 538 
Paid agents, catechists, &c. 798 
Unpaid agents, Sabbath-school teachers, &c. 8,913 
d ited church members, 111,657 
bationers, 6,478 
y dad Sabbath echolars, 84,076 
rintiag establishments, 


anniversary of thie Society was held 
—The anniv this Society was he 
in Exeter Hall, London, on May 2d, under 
the Presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who, in opening the proceedings, congratu- 
lated the meeting om- the fact that, notwith- 
standing the pressure occasioned by the war, 
the income of the Society exceeded that of 
any former year, except on the occasion of 
the jubilee, and the total circulation of copies 
of the Scriptures was greater’ than during 
any previous year of the Society’s existence. 
The the annual report, from 
which it appeared that the amount received 
during the year for the general purposes of 
the Society was £64,878, being £5221 
more than the preceding year. ‘The amount 
received for Bibles and Testaments was 
£59,600, making the total receipts from 
the ordinary sources of income, £124,478. 
There had been also received £3694, fur- 
ther contributions to the jubilee fund, and 
£7860 to the Chinese New Testament fund, 
making a grand total of £136,032. 

‘The issues for the year have been as fol- 

lows:—From the depot at home, 1,018,882 
copies ; from depots abroad 431,994 copies; 
total 1,450,876; being an increase of 83,348 
over the circulation of last year. The total 
issues of the Society now amounted to 29,- 
389,507 copies. The expenditure for the 
year was £149,040, being an increase on the 
payment of £29,782. The meeting was 
then addressed by the agg of Meath 
Lord Ebrington, Mr. Wylie, the Bishop of 
Melbourne, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Pelham, 
the Rev. Norman McLeod, the Rev. Mr. 
Farrer, the Rey. Mr. Harrison, the Rev. 
Mr. Gill from Raratonga, and Mr. T. Far- 
mer, and resolutions were passed, approving 
and commending the objects and operations 
of the Society. 
Misstonary Socrery.—The 
fifty-sixth anniversary meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on the Ist inst. at Exeter 
Hall. The Earl of Chichester presided. 
The income of the Society during the pasi 
year amounted to £107 2s. 9d.; the 
expenditures to £116,256 10s. 8d.—exceed- 
ing the receipts by the sum of £8913 7s. 
11d.; but as there was a balance in hand 
at the commencement of the year of £3292 
Ss. 9d. the actual excess of expenditure was 
£5621 2s. 3d. 

‘The Society had connected with it in va- 
rious heathen districts 121 stations, 189 
clergymen, 39 schoolmasters, &c.; 11 Ku- 
ropean female teachers (exclusive of mis- 
sionaries’ wives), 1697 native and country- 
born catechists and teachers of all classes, 
and 17,899 communicants. Appended to 
the report were lengthened details of the 
Society’s operations in West Africa, the 
Mediterranean, India, China, New Zealand, 
Rupert’s Land, and other parts of the world. 
Resolutions in support of the Society’s ope- 
rations, were unanimously p , and an 
appeal was made to the public for additional 
funds. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


We trust it is in no spirit of self 

tion, but with devout thankfulness to the 
Giver of all that we present to our 
readers the following abstract of the doings 
of the Board during the fifteen years of its 
existence. Commencing in the humblest 
way, but in the hands of men of strong faith, 

ent zeal, and firm purpose, by the bles- 
sing of God, it has arisen to a commanding 
eminence, and has made its influence felt in 
every quarter of the globe. od has said, 
“¢ My word shall not return unto me void.” 
Faith might rest satisfied with this promise, 
that so much ious seed has not been 
sown im vain; but we have the evidence of 
sense, that the promise has actually been 
fulfilled. Our eyes have seen, and our ears 
have heard of sinners converted to God, and 
saints edified and comforted by means of 
these publications. But we mustnot forget 
thet what has been done bears a very small 
proportion te what remains to be done. Let 
us then thank God, and take courage to pur- 
gue our onward way, until no man shall 


need any more to teach his neighbour, but | 


all shall know the Lord, from the least tothe 


greatest. 
Sizes —— Board. 


13 Octavo. 
71 Duodecimo. 
16 Sixteen mo. 


210 Eighteen mo. 
55 Thirty-two mo. 
3 Sixty-fourmo. ~ 
369 works. , 
Of these worksethere have been printed 
1,922,538 volumes. 
~The Board has ae 
d Hymn-boo ’ copies. 
Hymo-books, 66.500 
salmodists {music-books,) 27,500 “ 
ks in German, 9,250 ° 
Family Almanacs, 188,000“ 
Question-books, 30,000 = 
Catechisms, 870,000“ 
Tracta in 8vo, 4500 
* Tracts in 12mo, 1,376,700 
Tracts in 18mo, 20, 
3,032,150 copies. 
4,954 
- The Board has likewise published 3,592,- 
000 numbers of the Sabbath-school Visitor, 


a strictly religious paper, each number of 
which contains as much reading matter as 
‘an 18mo. volume of 50 pages in small pica 
leaded. This would make an addition to 
our Sabbath-school literature ‘of 1,796,000 
‘volumes of 100 pages each, or 35,215 Sab- 
bath-school libraries of 51 ot volumes, 
illustrated with numerous engravings.— 
Home and Foreign Record. 
Th 18 trects::publiched 
Nors.—Thie in 


Presbyterian Tract and - 
Seciety, which the Board of Publicstion origi- 
meted. | ‘ 


| earl 
‘the -public 


DeaTH oF Wrixs.—To the 
gathering obi of the year we are called 
to add the death of the Rev. Mark Wilks of 
Paris; for by this designation he was known 
to the present gefieration. Younger son of 


ministry at ager 4 and for 
many years pastor the nt 


Church in New Broad street, he took, at an 
of his career, an active _— in 
affairs of the Nonconformist 
community. Many he took up 
his residence in Paris, until 
tated by declining strength, he was the vi 
ad the religious liberties of his 


the law of the State permitted a foreigner to 


| appearin such a capacity.— London Patriot. 


TELEGRAPHIC PHENOMENON.—A curious 
circumstance is mentioned in connection 
with the laying down of the submarine electric 
telegraph from Varna to Sebastopol. When 
the Argus left Kaliacra, she the coil of 
870 miles of wire stowed away in her hold. 
As she moved to sea, rea were repeat- 
edly sent down from the old castle on the 
heights of Kaliacra, where the end of the 
wire was secured; but though the wire was 
in perfect connection and in ee order, as 
was proved by the messages all reaching the 
Argus, it was impossible to transmit an an- 
swer back to the shore. As the ship in- 
creased her distance from land, the wire 

dually gave faint intimation of its return- 
ing powers; and at last, when one hundred 
me of it had been laid down, the m 
were easily sent backwards and forwards. 
The scientific gentlemen sent out in charge 
of the tele Ay were utterly unable to ac- 
count for this phenomenon. 


Mission Sonoois.—h in the 
East.—The Constantinople correspondent of 
the London Times, referring to the English 
visitors there, says: “‘Missionary enterprise 
has provided a class of interpreters who ma 
be found in all directions. In the schoo 
established by the American Presbyterians, 
a little English is picked up; and when the 
boys leave at the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
they generally employ themselves as guides 
to the English strangers. Now officers, 
men, and casual visitors are accosted at every 
step by one of these urchins, who offers his 
services in conducting them to localities in 
which he fancies they may be interested.” 


PRoposED PaRIsIAN Butt Ficuts.—M. 
Billault, French Minister of the Interior, 
has refused to authorize the introduction of 
bull fights into Paris during the time of the 
exhibition. Such spectacles, ‘he says, are 
repugnant to French ideas. 


A MonaMMEDAN VeRrpict.—A Gover- 
nor in Ceylon, thoroughly impregnated with 
the spirit of the British constitution, em- 
pannelled a jury of Mussulmans on a man 
found drowned, and they returned the sol- 
emn and significant verdict, ‘‘ His time was 
come.” 


A Burton Hovse.—A chateau is in 

ro of erection by Mr. Clapison of 
Paris, composed entirely of buttons. The 
walls, the ceiling, the doors, the exterior 
and the interior, are all ornamented with 
this novel element of architecture. Buttons 
of every description, from the very origin 
of their invention up to those of the present 
day, have been employed in the arabesque 
and ornamentation of the walls. Every 
country has been ransacked, and some most 
curious specimens brought to light. Those 
dating from the lower Greek empire are of 
most curious manufacture and wonderful 
ingenuity. 


ENGLAND AND WALEs.—The estimated 
population of England and Wales, in 1854, 
was 18,617,000; the number of births, 
634,506; of deaths, 438,239; and of mar- 
riages, 159,000. 


PERVERSIONS.—The Roman Catholic 
papers publish a list of the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry of Great Britain, who have em- 
braced Catholicism during the past six years. 
The catalogue contains the names of one 
Duchess, one Marchioness, two Countesses, 
twelve “Right Honourable” ladies, ten 
“Right Honourable’ gentlemen, and a 
large number of the gentry whose titles are 
simply “ Hon,” “Sir,” or “Lady.” The 
clerical list has the names of two arch- 
deacons and eighty clergymen of the Church 
of England. The Rev. Edward Beard is 
the only “dissenting minister” named in 
the long array. 


Tue Rev. ANDERSON oF MADRAS. 
—wWe grieve to record the removal by death 
of the Rev. John Anderson, senior mission- 
ary of the Free Church at Madras, on the 
morning of (Sabbath) the 25th March, in 
the midst of his weeping friends and spirit- 
ual children. His whole life was a testi- 
mony for Christ; and in his death he had 
not only great comfort in his soul, but was 
the means of comforting all who waited 
upon him. All his prayers were answered. 
He was enabled to offer a noble testimony 
for Christ in his death. ‘“O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory fe were among the few last words he 
uttered. He died on Sabbath morning at 
about four o’clock, an eternal Sabbath to 
him! The whole manner of his death was 
a sweet, and comforting, and a com- 
mentary on his missionary life. This great 
man lived for Christ, he died for Christ, and 
now he lives for ever with Christ. He was 
the truest man that ever this part of India 
was blessed with. 


Computsory Epucation CLavse.—In 
Committee on the Eduoation Bill, Mr. Biggs 
will propose, ‘‘ That every parent who shall 
wilfully, continuously, and systematically 
neglect the education of his children, or 
who shall employ them, or allow them to be 
employed in any profitable or remunerative 
occupation, so as to interfere with their 
daily education, before they are eleven years 
of age, shall, on conviction before two jus- 
tices of the peace, forfeit, for the first of- 
fence, asum not exceeding twenty shillings, 
or one month; for the second offence, a sum 
not exceeding five pounds, or three months; 
and for the third offence, a sum not exceed- 
ing ten pounds, or six months. 


Tue Asytum For Ip1ots.—The spring 
election and annual meeting of this charity 
recently took place at the London Tavern, 
for the purpose of electing fifteen children, 
from a list of 170 candidates. Sir George 
Carroll presided; and, after a few brief re- 
marks, called upon the Hon. Secretary to 
read the Report. It stated that there were 
at present in the Asylum 332 children, 
making, with those to be elected, a total of 
337 inmates. The mental and physical con- 
dition of all the children had considerably 
improved, and three of them had become so 
far responsible as to have obtained engage- 
ments as servants. — 


British AND Foreicn Biste Sociery. 
—Last year the total income of the Society 
from ordinary sources was $625,000, being 
$40,000 more than that of any previous 
year. Since the commencement of the 
society twenty millions have been spent in 
provi ing copies and teachers of the word of 
truth. 1,367,538 copies of the Bible and 
New Testament were distributed during the 
last year; and the Society has been the 
means of issuing nearly twenty-nine millions 
of copies of the Scriptures in 170 different 
languages. 


Dra. Dick.—The friends of Dr. Dick, of 
Broughty Ferry, the gifted author of the 
«‘ Christian Philosopher,” and kindred works, 
have been for some time assiduous in their 
efforts to get from Government a small 
annual tribute, ‘which might aid in comfort- 
ing the declining years of one who has pro- 
duced many works of enduring excellence, 
but which, unfortunately, are not so exten- 
sively read as their merits entitle them to 


pension of fifty 
Thus an eminently useful and 
philosopher is rewarded, while 
some licentious opr of nobility has his 


pension of thousan 


From THE East.—The Austrian steamer, 
which left recently, took to Trieste fifty-five 
young Abyssinians and negroes who have 

n collected in the upper country by two 
Roman Catholic priests for the purpose of 
being educated in Italy as missionarics. 
The usual fighting among the Latin and 
Greek pilgrims took place at Jerusalem on 
Easter Sunday, and Turkish soldiers had to 
be stationed within the Holy Sepulchre to 
preserve order. 


TOLERATION IN TuRKEY.—Our readers 
are aware of the memorial on this subject 
subscribed by the officers of the eT 
Missionary and Religious Societies, head 
by the Archbishop of Obaterbery, and pre- 
sented to the Emperor Napoleon, during his 
sojourn in this country. It has been ac- 
knowledged by Count Walewski, who says, 
“T lost no time in laying before the Emper- 
or the address which you have done me the 
honour to transmit to me in the name of the 
Religious Societies [ Société des Missionaries 
Protestants} of London. His majesty was 
highly gratified with the sentiments [a é¢é 
trés sensible aux sentimens] which you have 
copyeyed to him, and has specially charged 
me to express to you all his gratitude.” 


LireRARY MEN IN PARLIAMENT.—The 
London Atheneum says that ‘there are 
more proprietors, editors, and correspondents 
of public journals in the present House of 
Commons than at any previous period. 
—— leading debaters in that house 
are to be found some of the most powerful 
writers of the day; the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are men who have occupied 
equally distinguished positions in literature, 
and the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland are 
elegant essayists, pleasant versifiers, and 
accomplished authors of diaries. In fact, 
the distinction and antagonism between the 
worlds of politics and literature seem fast 
dying out—to the advantage of both, we 
would fain believe. While the one becomes 
more enlightened, it is to be hoped the other 
will gain in robustness and healthiness of 
tone. 


Russtan Nosiiity.—Prince Peter Dol- 
gorouky has just issued at St. Petersburg, 
two volumes, exhibiting the genealogy of 
the entire body of the Russian nobility, with 
authentic particulars as to the origin of 
their families, the part they have sustained 
in history, and the services they have ren- 
dered to the throne and the country. The 
imperial Government favours this work, its 
policy just now being to humour the noble 
classes. 


AVALANCHE IN THE PYRENEES—SIXTY 
Persons Kittep.—The inhabitants of 
Carejan, in the Pyrenees, on the Spanish 
side of the frontier, seeing some weeks a 
that an avalanche of snow was about to fall, 
assembled in houses which they thought the 
least exposed to danger. Unfortunately the 
snow came down on those very houses, leav- 
ing almost untouched several others which 
had been abandoned. By the fall fourteen 
houses and forty-four barns were completely 
destroyed. Seventy-two persons were buried 
in the ruins, and sixty of them were killed 
on the spot. The remaining twelve, though 
got out alive, were so dreadfully injured 
that some of them died soon after, and 
others were considered in a desperate state. 
The loss of cattle was very considerable. 


OpposiITION TO ExrortTion.—The Ly- 
ons (France) papers tell the following :— 
About a year ago, a Mr. Fleming, a mer- 
chant of London, stopped at a hotel in 
Frankfort, Germany, for two days, and 
when about leaving, found his bill amounted 
to 250 francs, which he refused to pay, as 
exorbitant. By the law of Frankfort, he 
was arrested and locked up—the same law 
compelling his creditor to support him, and 
furnish him with clothes and other articles 
suitable to his condition in life. At the 
expiration of eleven months, the landlord 
finding himself minus nearly 20,000 francs, 
let his debtor free, who, immediately on his 
release, gave a sum equal to double that 
expended by the to the poor 
of Frankfort. Mr. Fleming’s countrymen 
at Lyons gave him a dinner on the 19th ult. 


Property Spatn.— Madrid 
April 30.—Some doubts were entertained 
yesterday as to whether the Queen would 
give her consent to the Bill for the sale of 
the Church property, but the Minister of Fi- 
nance, who went to Aranjuez to-day, has re- 
turned, and it is said that the Royal sanction 
will be given without any opposition. A 
report is current that the Papal Nuncio has 

rotested against the ensalasiion of the 
aw. 

Kincs anp Sussects.—The King of Bel- 
gium is a Protestant, though his subjects are 
mostly Roman Catholics. The King of Sax- 
ony is a Roman Catholic, though the greater 
part of his subjects are Protestants. The Kin 
of Greece is a Roman Catholic, though most o 
his subjects are of the Greek Church. Of the 
15,500,000 European subjects of the Sultan of 
Turkey, 11,370,000 are of the Greek Church, 
and 260,000 are Roman Catholics, while only 
3,800,000 are Mohammedans. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


CuurcH IMPROVEMENT. —A _ brother, 
writing in relation to the spirit of improv- 
ing churches in the Presbytery of Missis- 
sippi, thus speaks:—“ Quite a spirit has 
broken out in our county in relation to 
church improvements. The house of wor- 
ship in Rodney has been under the reno- 
vating hands of the workmen, at an expense 
of $1700. They expect to get into it next 
Sabbath for the first time. Ebenezer church 
is in process of improvement, at an expense 
of $700. Union church has just been hand- 
somely improved. We are building a fine 
large church in the town of Fayette, where 
there has been no Presbyterian church be- 
fore; and twelve miles osm Fayette, on 
the road to Washington, they are building 
a new brick church at an expense of $4500. 
—True Witness. 

A Goop S1en.—In Buenos Ayres, the 
anti-Roman Catholic party is now in power. 
A German Protestant is at the head of the 
educational department,-and there isa Meth- 
odist Academy with 150 native boys of Ro- 
mish parentage. 

TuRKIsH Misstons.—The Association in 
London, in aid of the American Mission in 
Turkey, have lately forwarded a considera- 
ble donation to that mission. The mission- 
aries of the American Board have been 
labouring in that field nearly thirty years; 
and at this moment there are more than 
eighty organized congregations in Turkey ; 
and in some instances churches have been 
formed by a careful selection from those 
who profess scriptural doctrine. 


Deats or A Misstonary.—Mrs. E. L. 
Perse, of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions at Gaboon, Africa, died at that 
place on the 24th of last February. 


Dr. Smyta’s the last 
communion season, seventeen persons united 
with the Rev. Dr. Smyth’s church, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on examination, and 
three by certificate. 


Tue Stave TRADE AND 
influence and action of the Liberian Repub- 
lic upon the slave trade has been decided, 
extensive, and effectual. Not aslave mart 
or baracoon now exists from the British 
Colony of Sierra Leone to Cape Palmas—a 
distance of six hundred miles. From this 
part of the West Coast, before these settle- 
ments were made, eighty thousand Africans 
were annually taken for slaves. At Bassa 
Cove, the town founded and built up by the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 500 vic- 
tims were shipped every month. Indeed, 
so effectual is the influence and action of 


‘dence has watche 


Liberia and its ment in su 

the slave trade, that a vessel of war belong- 
ing to the British squadron, has lately re- 
turned to. England, not having seen a slaver 
on the Coast during an active cruise of 
twelve months! 


OrpINATION.—Mr. V. D. Collins was 
ordained as an evangelist last week by the 
Third Presbytery of New York. Mr. Col- 
lins is under intment of the American 
and Foreign C ristian Union, to go as & 
missionary to South America. ' 

Cure or DrunKENNESS.—Certain phi- 
losophical philanthropists have undertaken 
to establish in the city of New York an asy- 
lum for the cure of inebriates, in which 
drunkenness: will be treated as a disease, 
the drunkard as insane. .. charter 

as nted by the islature, au- 
thorizitg the of tient for 
three, or even six months, should his refor- 
mation require it. 


Curious Discovery. — While some 
workmen were digging in a field on Rich- 
mond’s Island, in Casco Bay, a day or two 
since, they turned up a jar, containing 
gold and silver coins. There were seven- 
teen of the gold coins, of the denomination 
of £1 each, bearing the dates of James I. 
and Charles I. The State of Maine sup- 
poses that they were buried there by some 
of the early inhabitants during some of the 
French or Indian difficulties, at the com- 
mencement of the settlement, that being one 
of the first spots settled in the vicinity. 


ARANAMA COLLEGE, GoLIAp, TExas.— 
This Institution, under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of Western Texas, is in a prosperous 
condition at this time, so far as the school 
is concerned. Its exercises and studies are 
at present ae preparatory to the Col- 
lege proper, which is expected to be organ- 
ized the lst of September next. This Col- 
lege is at a distance of nearly 300 miles 
from that of Austin, at Huntsville, and con- 
flicts in no way with that Institution. It 
derives its name from a tribe of Indians, 
(now nearly extinct) with whom the Jesuits 
established a mission, about a century ago. 
The preparatory school is now taught in the 
old stone building erected for that mission. 
—True Witness. 


MorMoN PRoPpAGANDISM.—The mission- 
ary zeal of the disciples of Mormonism has 
been very successful in making converts 
among the poor and ignorant classes of peo- 
ple, not only in the provincial towns, but 
in the remote agricultural districts of Eng- 
land, and it is computed that upward of 
30,000 persons have already embraced that 
faith, and departed for Salt Lake. 


PRESIDENT or LiBperta.—We 
have before us a copy of the message of 
President Roberts, addressed to the Legisla- 
ture of Liberia, at its annual session in De- 
cember last. It is a well written document, 
and exhibits the efforts made by him during 


his recent visit to Great Britain and France. . 


While in the latter country, Napoleon ILI. 
assured him of bis warm interest in the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the young African 
Commonwealth, and directed that a thou- 
sand military uniforms and knapsacks should 
be made for,,the Liberian militia. He also 
ordered a small vessel of war to be placed at 
Roberts’ service, as a present, and an ear- 
nest of the friendly regards of the French 
people for himself personally, and the na- 
tion over which he so ably presides. In his 
message, President Roberts says :—‘ During 
the year that has just passed, a kind Provi- 

i over us for good, and our 
country has been signally blessed in all its 
relations. Every important interest of the 
government and people seems to bear marks 
of the Divine favour and approbation. No 
pestilence has visited our land; but, on the 
contrary, an unusual degree of health has 
been dispensed to its inhabitants. The agri- 
cultural prospects of our country were never 
more encouraging than at the present time.” 


Cotitece Lire.—The Rev. Dr. McLean, 
President of Lafayette College, recently 
stated in a lecture at Trenton, that New Jer- 
sey, with a population of over five hundred 
thousand, has not over two hundred youn 
men in a course of college training, an 
Pennsylvania not over seven hundred. He 
also stated, as the result of a large induc- 
tion, that while one in fifteen members of 
colleges are ruined, one in four of the young 
men embarked in mercantile life turn out 
badly. 


EFrrects OF THE BALTIC BLOCKADE OF 
1854.—The Borsenhalle of Hamburg is 
instructed by letters from St. Petersburg, 
that, from the opening to the close of the 
navigation of 1854, okt seven foreign ships 
entered the port of St. Petersburg, and there 
were only twenty-seven departures. The 
coasting trade was notinterrupted. In con- 
sequence of the advance in the rates of car- 
riage, 10,000 oukops of tallow remained 
unsold, and prices had fallen greatly. The 
advance on imports is most felt in the arti- 
cle of cotton. Instead of some millions of 
poods, the importation of ordinary years, in 
1854 only 900,000 poods were imported, 
and many mills are standing still for want 
of raw material. 


THe Master Spirit at SEBASTOPOL.— 
The head engineer at Sebastopol is a young 
man named Todleben, who at the commence- 
ment of the siege was a captain and almost 
unknown. When the siege commenced, 
Prince Menschikoff, it is said, asked the 
then head engineer how long it would take 
to put the place in a state of defence. He 
answered, “Two months.” Todleben step- 
ped forward and said he would undertake to 
do it, if he had as many men as he required, 
in two weeks. He did it in twelve days, 
and was made colonel. Since that time he 
has had the direction of everything in the 
way of building batteries, defences, Xc. 


More Mormons.—The ship Curling, ar- 
rived at New York, from Liverpool, brought 
578 Mormons. 


ImproveD Way or MAKING Breap.— 
The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser speaks of a plan 
invented by a baker of that city to reduce 
the cost of bread. He puts in one part of 
rice to five of wheat flour, and the economy 
effected reaches the very considerable figure 
of one sou ina two pound loaf. The govern- 
ment has had the bread examined by com- 
petent persons, and has authorized the sale 
of it, at a less rate than fixed by the police. 
The demand is such that the baker cannot 
supply it. Neither the nutriment nor the 
taste of the bread would appear to be af- 
fected by the presence of the new ingre- 
dient. 


LARGE Room.—The largest room in the 
world under a single roof, and unbroken by 
illars or other obstructions, is at St. Peters- 
- Russia, and is 650 feet in length and 
150 in breadth. By daylight it is used for 
military displays, and a battalion can con- 
veniently manwuvre in it. In the evening 
it is often converted into a vast ball-room, 
when it is warmed by sixteen prodigious 
stoves, and twenty thousand wax tapers are 
required to light it properly. The roof of 
this structure is a single arch of iron. 


An Army or Letrer-WriTERs.—The 
correspondence of the British army in the 
Kast amounts to 45,250 letters received, 
and 43,125 sent monthly. A postmaster, 
three assistant postmasters, and seven letter 
carriers, have been stationed in the Crimea; 
and eighteen horses and mules are specially 
employed for the conveyance of mails there. 


Tue Seconp ADVENTIsTs.—The Boston 
Chronicle says:—Saturday, 19th inst., was 
the day on which it was believed by many 
Second Adventists, that all temporal mat- 
ters would be brought to a close. A beauti- 
ful young lady, in an adjoining town, whose 
worldly prospects were as bright as her 
friends could wish—a lady of rare mental 
endowments, education, and sweetness of 
disposition—beeame impressed with the be- 
lief in the doctrine of the Second Advent, 
as understood by the class of persons just 
mentioned, and on Thursday last became a 
maniac. This is but one of the few in- 
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g | stances where insanity has been caused by 
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this remarkable delusion. 


THe Crmmea.—The greatest breadth of 
the Crimea is one hundred and twenty-four 
miles, the length from east to west, one 
hun and seventy. The Tartar popula- 
tion of tho Crimea is about sixty-one 


Faom tue Great Sart Laxe.—Intelli 
from Salt Lake city represents that Colonel 
Steptoe has declined the nomination of Gover- 
nor of Utah, and that Judge Kinney, Chief 
Justice, has been offered the appointment. 
He has stated that he will accept. Colonel 
Steptoe’s command was to leave Salt Lake 
city on the 5th of April, for Rush Valley, from 
whigh camping place they start for California 
in the beginning of May. The object of his 
expetition was to secure the murderers of Cap- 
tain Gunnison, Mr. Kern of Philadelphia, and 
others massacred by the Indians in October, 
1853. The chiefs agreed to give up seven In- 
diam. Can-Osh then turned over to Major 
Reynolds four men, a squaw who had helped 
to — dead, and a child about three years 
old. Major Reynolds refused to receive the 
child, but took charge of the men and the 
squéw, stating to Can-Osh, through the inter- 
preter, Mr. Bean, that he still held him respon- 
sible for the delivery in Salt Lake city of the 
remainder. Some of the Indians were very 
mudh dissatisfied with the proceeding, and one 
chi pointed his rifle at the officers, but the 
troops soon brought their rifles to bring him 
down, when he desisted. The Indian mur- 
derers were tried at Nephi, by a Mormon jury, 
and convicted of nenclanaiiiee in the second 
degree, and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. On their way to jail they were permit- 
ted }o escape. The account says :—“ Several 
members of the Mormon jury acknowledged 
that they had received instructions from Brig-. 
ham Young what verdict to give. It is well 
known that the oath of a Mormon in the church 
is paramount to all other obligations. The 
Hoa. Judge Kinney, after the verdict, declared 
that it was in direct violation of the evidence 
adduced. The principal object of Colonel 
Steptoe’s expedition was to obtain satisfaction 
for the murder of Gunnison’s party; but the 
Mormons, in order to defeat this purpose, have 
acted in & manner that can only be accounted 
for by their intense hatred towards the general 

overnment. The above information comes 

lirect from an officer who was present at the 
time. The writer speaks strongly of the schem- 
ing and duplicity of the Mormons, which, he 
says, strongly indicates that they anticipate 
making use of the Indians at some future day, 
should there be a rupture between the two na- 
tions of the ‘Mormons’ and ‘Americans.’ ” 


Price or FLour.—California flour is selling 
in San Francisco at $6 per barrel; in Phila- 
delphia flour sells at $13. Wheat in San Fran- 
o70 is $1.25, and in Philadelphia $2.60 to 


Woot.—The accounts of the prospects of the 
wool crop appear rather contradictory. The 
Washington (Pennsylvania) Reporter says, that 
the produce of wool, in that county, will be 
light, owing to short and bad feed; while the 
Guernsey (Ohio) Times learns from its ex- 
changes and wool growers, that this year’s 
clip will be equal to those of past years, and 
that the = per pound will be equal, at least, 
to that of last year. 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
sor Ewbanks, late of the Patent Office, pro- 
poses an —— in the paddle-wheels of 
steamers. The change consists in making the 
bucketing tapering from the shaft to the other 
extremity, and of sufficient length to present 
the same surface to the water as the present 
one. 


True Generosity.—The Marietta (Ohio) 
Advocate says that many farmers in that sec- 
tion have refused to sell their corn to specula- 
tors at $1.40, and have chosen to divide it 
among their poorer neighbours at one dollar 
per bushel. Such benevolence deserves to be 
recorded. 


A Wuirte Crow.—A negro boy employed at 
the Poors’ House, near Port Tobacco, tt 
land, caught a crow, a few days ago, which is 
entirely white. A similar crow was caught 
there last year. 


Rartroap Speev.—A railroad car, at the 
ordinary speed of travelling, moves about 
twice its own length in a second of time— 
about seventy-four feet. At this velocity, the 
locomotive drawing wheels, six feet in ieee 
ter, make four revolutions per second. A 
man with a horse and carriage, crossing a rail- 
road track at a speed of six miles an hour, and 
an express train should be approaching at the 
moment, it would advance towards him two 
hundred and fifty-seven feet, while he was in 
the act of crossing a distance barely sufficient 
to clear the horse and vehicle. Should the 
horse cross the track at the usual gait of a 
walk, the train would move towards him, while 
in the act of crossing, over five hundred feet. 


Tue Rice Crorp.—The Georgetown (South 
Carolina) Pedee Times says that the rice cro 
in that vicinity, though a little backward, 
promises as well as usual. 


Deata rrom Surrocation.—Two boatmen, 
hamed Linderman, (brothers) belonging to 
Catasaqua, were found dead on Sunday morn- 
ing, 20th inst., in the cabin of their boat, lying 
at the wharf, at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, 
having been suffocated from coal gas. They 
had closed the cabin and lighted a fire before 
going to sleep. One of them was married, and 
eaves a wife and child. 


Lanp Warrants.—Mr. John Thompson, in 
his Reporter for May 19th, says:—There is a 
spasmodic demand for land warrants, and our 
quotations are $1.08 to $1.124 per acre. The 
new warrants will be along in about a month, 
when the market will be supplied. Applica- 
tions have gone into the Department at Wash- 
ington for 110,000 warrants—these warrants 
will average about 120 acres each, making an 
aggregate of thirteen millions of acres. 


Larce Lanp Suiive.—The village of Carab- 
bio, in the Duchy of Parma, was nearly over- 
whelmed on th 9th ult., by a tremendous slide. 
Some fifty dwellings, the parish church and 
other buildings were instantly crushed, and 
over three hundred families are thus deprived 
of home and support. No lives lost. The 
slide is said to occupy a circuit of six miles. 


Sreciz.—The amount of specie exported 
from New York, last week, was $2,130,249. 
Previously for the year $9,367,070. Total 
$11,498,319, 


Our Retations Cusa.—The Savannah 
Georgian is assured, by gentlemen direct from 
Key West, that Commodore McCauley, on his 
return from Havana, freely gave out in private 
conversation, that our difficulties with Cuba 
were entirely and peacefully settled. 


Eac.e Snor.—A bald eagle, measuring seven 
feet from wing to wing, was shot on Tuesday 
morning, at Wheat Sheaf, N. J., by Mr. 
Meeker Wood. 


Mam Marrer. —On the llth instant, a 
horned frog, in a small box, was received from 
Texas, through the mail. The creature had 
been ten days on the route, and was alive and 
kicking when the box was opened. 


Deata or Joun C. Spencer.—The Hon. 
John C. Spencer died at Albany, New York, 
Thursday, 17th inst., of consumption, aged 68 

ears. lie was the eldest son of Chief Justice 

pencer. He had served in Congress and the 
State Legislature. In him industry and talent 
were most happily combined. Whether as a 
lawyer or a public officer, he was competent to 
an incredible amount of work. This was il- 
lustrated during his career as Secretary of 
State of New York, as well as in the Cabinet 
of President Tyler. In 1841 he became Secre- 
tary of War, and in 1843 Secretary of the Trea- 
— In these capacities he distinguished him- 
self by the same untiring energy which marked 
his life. In May, 1844, he resigned office and 
returned to Albany, where he has since devoted 
himself to the practice of the law. 


An Eorprian Retic.—The Evening Siar, 
(Washington, D. C.,) says:—A sphinx has been 
received at the State De ent, sent over to 
the Government, by Mr. De Leon, United States 
Consul General in Egypt. Itis an work 
of course, and has the body of a lion and face 
of a young woman. It is capitally cut in sand- 
stone, and stands about two feet high. It is 
covered with hieroglyphics, and has carved on 
it representations 0 eetle, a bull, a scorpion, 
dogs, a crocodile, faces, and other figures. 

Tae Cincrywatr Par Fire Departuent.— 
The Cincinnatians, more than a year , 
adopted a paid fire system, and one year’s results 


of its eperetion have just been ublished. 
ge e year ending in April, 1854, under 
wed. old organization, there were ed 160 


; loss $608,906 ; insurance $330,089; es- 
timated loss over insurance $350,817. For the 
year ending in April, 1855, under the new 
steam fire engine system, there were 104; loss 
$120,816; insurance $84,831; estimated loss 
over insurance $35,985. The above compara- 
tive statement shows a balance in favour of 


1855 of 56 fires; and the amount of property 


amount of $314,832. 
ing, and we sup 
at least the official sanction. There is nothing, 


aretrue. They have 
however, surprising inthem. Efficiency is the 
inevitable effect of order, system, and concen- 
tration of effort, which organization im- 
plies. There is nothing so forcible as the elo- 
quence of facts. 


Tas Pistacaro Nur.—This tree, in favour- 
able situations, attains a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and often when a mere shrub, 
ne fruit in five or six years after planting. 

he trunk is clothed with a grayish bark, and 
the branches are spreading, but not very nu- 
merous. The fruit is oval, about the size of 
an olive, is furrowed, of a reddish colour, and 
contains an oily kernel, mild and agreeable to 
the taste. A quantity of the seeds of this tree 
have been imported from the southern part of 
Europe, and distributed in the Middle an 
Southern States. 


Sincvtar.—The postmaster at Union Star, 
Ky., in a letter to the Louisville (Ky.) Courier, 
states that in that section, throughout every 
peach orchard, there has been a greater bloom 
than for several years past. In some orchards, 
for every blossom examined, there has been 
found inside the cups from one to as many as 
seven well formed peaches, and a large ma- 
oe of the blossoms have three or four cups 
in them. This has never been observed in 
that part of Kentucky before. 


Corton Frioats.— Indian rubber cotton 
floats are being manufactured in New York, 
for the purpose of getting cotton to shipping 
ports during the period of low water, and so 

eeping the markets regularly supplied, and 
freights more uniform in price. It is claimed 
that at the price of freights which has been 
paid for cotton from Columbus and Aberdeen, 
one trip with the floats would pay for them- 
selves and the expense of taking them down. 


New Mormon Serriement.—The Mormons 
have established a settlement about thirty 
miles from Council Bluffs, Iowa. It is com- 

sed exclusively of families from the Western 

rve of Ohio. 


Boryine Bees ror tae Winter.—Enoch E. 
Kalb, of Lovettsville, Virginia, states that, 
having @ swarm of bees last fall, which had 
no honey, and not knowing if they would live 
over the winter, he buried them air-tight, on 
the warm side of a hill, in a case sufficient to 
keep all dampness out, and, as soon as he un- 
covered them, this spring they were full of life 
and vigour, and instantly went to work, and 
are still working finely. 


A Rivat to tHe Osace Orance.—A shrub 
has been discovered near San Antonio, Texas, 
called Guisachi, which bids fair to equal or 
supersede the Osage Orange, or Cherokee rose, 
for hedges in the South. The spines or thorns 
are more numerous and formidable than those 
of the Osage Orange, which is a great deside- 
ratum in the formation of live fences. This 
subject is worthy of experiment by all those 
who are situated near regions where this plant 
can be obtained; and if successful, it should 
be made known to the public. 


Heavy Raitroap Damaces.—In the case of 
Dr. Brown against the New York and New 
Haven Railroad Company, recently tried be- 
fore the Supreme Court at Ipswich, a verdict 
of $16,000 in was awarded, for injuries 
done the plaintiff by the railroad accident at 
Norwalk. 


Feepine tHe Aviies.—It is stated that three 
or four thousand hogs have lately been slaugh- 
tered in Greencastle, Indiana, for the use of 
the army in the Crimea. Contracts for thirty 
thousand head, for the same purpose, have 
been made with different parties throughout 
the State. Should this movement continue, 
the price of pork must, of course, advance. 


Inpian Trovsies.—Accounts from the Up- 
per Missouri, represent the Sioux Indians as 
very hostile, and assembling for the purpose 
of making war on the whites. 


Deatus.—The mortality last week in New 
York, was 457, and in Philadelphia 177. 


Mr. Bocnanan.—Letters received at Wash- 
ington from the Hon. James Buchanan, men- 
tion that he will leave his mission about the 
last of September, and travel in Europe for 
— time before returning to the United 

tates. 


Tae Law’s Detay.—One of the cases called 
up in the Circuit Court on Monday at Pitts- 
burgh, by Judge Grier, was that of Sylvester 
Stokely vs. Elizabeth Wise. It was begun in 
the same Court in October, 1833—twenty-two 
years ago. Judge Grier remarked, “that he 
must put an end to the case; and unless the 
parties are present this morning, a nolle pro- 
sequi will be entered, and the plaintiff be or- 
dered to pay the costs,” which, we imagine, 
have by this time amounted to a small fortune. 


Broom Corn.—This plant is a native of 
India, and was introduced into this country by 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who found a seed in 
an imported whisk, and planted it; and from 
this small beginning arose this valuable pro- 
duct of industry. 


Sream Fire Encine.—The steam fire engine 
is becoming a favourite, in spite of the preju- 
dices against improvements. The city of Co- 
lumbus, on Friday last, made a contract with 
Mr. Latta for a steam fire engine, to be half 
the capacity of those now in use in Cincinnati. 
$6000 to be done in four months, and to cost 


Rev River.—The Cincinnati Commercial of 
the 17th publishes the following extract of a 
letter from Claiborne Parish, La., on the Red 
River:—*“ Such a state of things never existed 
here before. As yet the River has not 
been navigable, and not a bale of cotton has 
been shipped. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of bales are on the banks of Upper Red 
River and its tributaries, awaiting arise. Not 
only have the people failed to get their cotton 
off, but no supplies have venehed us of any 
kind. We have no railroad communication, 
and the people, wealthy though many of them 
are, are in an alarming state of destitution. 
Flour is worth $90 per barrel; corn is com- 
manding $2 per bushel, and other things in 
proportion.” 


Errect or Treaties.—The Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States has decided that a 
treaty constitutionally concluded and ratified 
abrogates any State law or Federal law, whether 
written or unwritten, which may be in conflict 
with it. : 

A Fort Sotp.—Fort Scott, in Kansas Terri- 
tory, with all the fixtures, was sold lately for 
$5 It cost the United States government, 
long since, the handsome amount of $175,- 


Perry vs. Sovtz.—Mr. Perry, the late Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at the Court of 
Madrid, has a letter in the National Intelli- 
gencer of 22d inst., in relation to the question 
of veracity between Mr. Soule and himself. 
The letter is addressed to the President, and is 
an elaborate, and apparently a truthful, review 
of the course of conduct pursued by Mr. Soule 
in his diplomatic career. Mr. Perry attributes 
this line of conduct to the fact that Mr. Soule 
is a foreigner, possessing a stronger feelin 
of enmity against France and Spain, than o 
real will towards the United States. 

He charges directly that his principal strove to 
complicate the difficulties that existed between 
the United States and Spain, particularly in 
the “Black Warrior” affair, for the purpose, 
evidently, of embroiling the two nations in a 
war—instead of seeking their amicable oy 
ment, as he would have done, had he had the 
true interests of his adopted country at heart; 
and that by transmitting erroneous informa- 
tion he caused the Ostend conference to be 
held, and committed our Government before 
Euro Mr. Perry concludes, by stating that 
if he has resisted Mr. Soule, foiled his cunning, 
and undone his works, he has done so honour- 
‘ably and fairly, abusing no confidence and 
failing in no duty. 


FORKIGN NEWS 


FROM BUROPE. 

The steamer Baltic brings London papers to 
the 5th inst. 

The bombardment of Sebastopol, after nine- 
teen days’ incessant firing, had been suspended, 
and the Allies are said to be waiting reinforce- 
ments. An immense Russian force—said to 
be one hundred thousand men, which is naps 
continually augmented—is in the vicinity o 
Sebastopol. An attempt is to be made by the 
Allies to cut off all communication 
the city and “ Russian forces outside. mi 

It appears that peace negotiations are sti 
beings carried on at Vienna, notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the congress. Fresh pro- 

itions had been made by Russia, after the 

° re of Lord John Russell, but they were 
deemed inadmissible by the representatives of 
the Allies. Austria and Prussia are separately 
endeavouring to set fresh negotiations on foot. 

The mission of the Engli 


and French en- 
voys to Persia had fail Russian influence 
was all 


werful at that court. 
The 


traordin 


rived at Shanghai on the 2d of March, with 
intelligence from Japan to the 22d of Febru- 
ary. Ihe United States treaty was ratified on 
the 2lst of February. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The line of telegraph between London and 
the Crimea is in perfect order, except a small 
portion across the Danube. hes reach 


the British Government every few hours, but 
are not generally communicated to the public, 
althoug 


uestions are asked nightly in Par. 
liament, The Ministers have declared their 
rpose to exercise due discretion in the pab- 
ication of the news. Great complaints con- 
tinue to be put forth of the m and incon- 
sequential reports made to the Government at 
home by Lord Raglan. Although he has now 
the telegraph at his command for uninterrupted 
daily communication, the Ministers get no 
news of importance, and the fullest informa- 
tion received by the public is,that which they 
derive from Preach and Russian sources. 
Happil , the Russian accounts, which reach to 
the S8th of April, are of a sufficiently negative 
character to show that the enemy has gained 
no late success, since no boast is made of any 
offensive measures, and the fact is acknow- 
ledged that the approaches of the Allies “ pro- 
gress” slowly. rd John Russell had re- 
appeared in his seat in Parliament, and had 
stated, in reply to inquiries, the substance of 
the negotiations, intimating that the protocols 
would be submitted to Parliament. The loan 
bill of £16,000,000 had been passed, first by 
the House of Commons, and on the same night 
ordered to be committed to the House of Lords. 
The ministry is growing unpopular, and indig- 
nation meetings on the me or of the war 
are held in various parts of the country. “‘ Ad- 
ministrative Reform,” is the cry everywhere. 
On Tuesday night, May Ist, a new floatin 
battery, for the Baltic, on the stocks at Mill- 
wall, Poplar, took fire, and, with two vessels 
adjoining, was totally destroyed. The battery 
glided off the stocks while fully ignited, caus- 
ing great consternation among thousands who 
were in boats. Many persons jumped into the 
water, but no lives were lost. The amount of 


property destroyed was estimated at £120,000. 
FRANCE. 


The Emperor of the French had 8 narrow 
escape from assassination on the evening of the 
28th ult., while on his way to join the Empress 
in her usual ride on the Champs Elysees. - 
full account of the affair will be found on the 


apy positively stated that the contem- 

lated journey of the Emperor Napoleon to 
Constantines and the Crimea, has been in- 
definitely suspended, if not abandoned. The 
Emperor of Austria and the Kings of Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, have sent Envoys Ex- 
to France to congratulate the Em- 
— on his escape from assassination. The 

iverpool Times says :—The narrow escape of 
Louis Napoleon from the hand of death has 
fixed attention on the loss which Europe and 
the world, and more —— England, would 
have sustained, had the aim of the monster 
been more true—had the fatal weapon executed 
its work of destruction. France, no doubt, 
would have been instantly in a blaze. All the 
elements of disruption would have been called 
into immediate play. The two branches of 
the Bourbons wal have struggled for the 
throne, the Red Republicans would not have 
been idle, and the supporters of the present 
dynasty would have attempted, of course, to 
shift for themselves. An outbreak, involving 
civil war, must inevitably have followed. 


SPAIN. 


From Spain we learn that the quinéa, or 
conscription, was actively proceeding with, in 
order to enable the Government to send out as 
many troops as possible to Cuba. The Madrid 
journals continue to lavish abuse on Mr. Soule. 

rom the Madrid correspondence of the Paris 
Presse, it would seem that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had sent out instructions to the Cuban 
authorities to limit their vigilance to “ strict 
necessities.” Whether this is meant for a 
reprimand for their notorious disposition to 
overstep their powers, we cannot, of course, 
take upon ourselves to say. : 


PIEDMONT. 


The Piedmontese Gazette of the 28th ult. 
contains the official announcement that the 
king of Sardinia has accepted the resignation 
of the Cavour Cabinet. In the sitting of the 
Senate of the 27th ult. the Count announced 
that the acceptance of the Bishop of Casale’s 
proposal = the necessity of fresh nego- 
tiations with Rome, and that therefore the 
Cabinet, being desirous of leaving the crown 
at full liberty to follow the course it might 


think ie had given in its resignation. 
He therefore begged the Senate to adjourn 
the discussion. o this request the nate 


acceded, and immediately adjourned. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The telegraph from Balaklava to England 
being completed, we have brief accounts from 
there to May 4th. The accounts from Sebas- 
topol state that on the 28th of April, the fire of 
the besiegers was suspended after having been 
carried on for nearly three weeks, with far less 
result than had been hoped, although positive 
advantages of some kind appear to have been 
gained. The pause is alle to be merely 
temporary, pending the arrival of reinforce- 
ments to assist in the ulterior operations from 
the advanced positions now held; but whether 
these operations are to consist of a renewed 
bombardment, or a march on the Russian 
army, or both combined, is, of course, doubtful. 
The hopes of a final capture of the place by 
any thing short of a complete investment, con- 
sequent upon a rout of the relieving army out- 
side, seem daily to become less and less, and 
there is a decided opinion in military circles 
that an attack on that army is to be made, 
with very little delay. According to some re- 
ports, the Turkish troops under Omar Pasha 
are to be left to defend the siege works, while 
the English and French proceed to the open 
field, and a better-looking arrangement could 
hardly be suggested. If the statements of re- 
cent deserters are to be relied upon, the Rus- 
sians were in dread of some movement of this 
kind just before the opening of the bombard- 
—_— on = 9th of = and in order to swell 

e external army, a portion of the 
rison had been sent ame, leaving only £600 
or 10,000 men in the town. The slackness 
with which they first returned the fire tends to 
corroborate these assertions, and to increase 
the probability that on that occasion a golden 
a was lost. General Bizot, the chief 
of the French en has been killed, and 
the command has fallen on General Delesme. 
Thel osses of the Russians in killed and wound- 
ed, are admitted to be very great. Of late, the 
great fort on the north side of the harbour has 
taken some part in the operations. Its guns 
are found to carry quite over the town, and to 
reach the allied intrenchments, proving be- 
yond doubt, that if by any chance the place 
were taken, it could not 4 held. How the 
Allies are to withdraw from the difficulty in 
which they are placed, is now the question; 
but a short time must settle it. During the 
first week of the bombardment, the English 
trenches alone fired away between 15,000 and 
17,000 32 and 68 pound shot and shells ; 7800 
thirteen-inch shells; and 4500 ten-inch shells ; 
making in all about 2200 tons of shot, and 500 
tons of powder. The English trenches mounted, 
on the 15th, 154 guns and mortars; the French, 
230; so that during the first week’s bombard- 
ment about 6000 tons of shot and shell, and 
1500 tons of powder were — Letters 
from St. Nap in the e of Silesia, 
describe the state of things in Sebastopol. The 
Russians suffer much from diseases; in the 
hospital on the northern side, there were 1720 
sick in February, of whom only 247 are put 
down wounded. Egyptian opthalmia was epi- 
demic in the army, and typhus raged inside of 
Sebastopol as fearfully as in the Allied camp. 
The garrison is described as high-spirited and 
ready to sacrifice their lives in the defence of 
their fortress. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


Private letters from St. Petersburg, are said 
to confirm a previous telegraphic announce- 
ment of the insurrection of the ts in 
Ukraine, and state further, that it has already 
extended to the governments of Poltawa, 
Tchernigoff, and Kharkoff. The names of 
twenty landed proprietors, whom the madden- 
ed moujiks have destroyed, with their wives 
and children, have reached St. Petersburg. 
M. Poletien, one of the richest proprietors in the 

vernment of Tchernigoff, was burned alive 
in his country house at Beletz. The same 
severe pressure caused by the war, which has 
driven the peasants of Little Russia to insur- 
rection, is stated to be felt at St. Petersburg, 
where every article of consumption is at s 
famine price. Letters depict in mournful 
colours, the situation of.all c of the popu- 
lation in the kingdom of Poland. Commercial 
credit is all but destroyed, and mercantile 
houses in great numbers are suspending pay- 
ment. The mass of the le live in terror of 
the conscription, = fly from their homes and 
country, in of escaping mili service. 
Letters feom arsaw inform great 
preparations are making there for the corona- 
tion of the Caaras King of Poland. The cere- 
mony is to be performed in June. 


CHINA. 
The correspondent of the London Times, 


nited States steamer Powhatan ar- | 


writing from Hong Kong, March 14, says: 
From Shanghai our advices are to the 9th inst. 


a lar of it was burnt. 
were killed or di and the are re- 
building in their old quarters. The ghers 


wae ‘were ‘the rebel corviow minds 
cape to Woosung on the day ing the 
attack, and on the Lager 
ton men admitted the Im 


movement 
people, Canton 
neighbourhood have been 


vast carnage ’ here hund 
been put to death, in ee 
ror into the minds of 


a 
daily 
the hope of striking ter- 
the population. 


MARRIED 


On the 17th inst., by the Rev. William Simonton 
Mr. J. Wacker Have to Miss Racwet ALLER, all 
of Williamsport, Penney)vania. 


.On the 24th alt., by the Rev. B. G. McPhail, Mr. 
Baomty to Miss Janz Darpen, both of 
Worcester county, Maryland. Also, on the 25th 
ult., Mr. Samvec H. Janmaw to Miss Satuy 
Ricnaapeon, all of Snow Hill, Maryland. 


At Baltimore, on the 14th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Backus, Mr. Natnaniat Porg Cavein of Washing- 
ton City, District of Columbia, to Miss Exisa Mac- 
Tier, daughter of Mr. Danign Wanrre of Baltu- 
more, Maryland. 


On the 10th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Lewis Cheese- 
man, Mr. Beatiz to Mise Many Nessir, 
all of Philadelphia. Also, on the 17th inet., Mr. 
Josrru L. of Lehigh county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss ExizasttH ANN ATKINS, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Atkins of Philadelphia. 

At Princeton, New Jersey, on the 17th inet., by 
the Rev. Dr. Hodge, Rev. Casran Wistar Hope to 
Mise Many Huprer, daughter of the late Lieuten- 
ant S. W. Srocxron, United States Navy. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the morning of the 19th inst., SUSAN 
WHITE FIELD, second daughter of the late Charies 
Field, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


Died, on the 16th inst., after a short and severe 
illness, Mrs. ELIZA B. NICHOLSON, in the 74th 
year of her age. 


Died, in Urbana, Ohio, on the 14th of Febru 
last, Mr. JOHN A. WARD, in the seventy-seco 
sr of hie age. Mr. Ward had been a citizen of 

rbana some fifty years, and for thirty-one years-of 
his life prior to his decease, had beenan exemplary 
member of the Presbyterian Charch. The last three 
or four years of his life were marked with affliction; 
but in the midst of it he possessed his soul in pa-. 
tience, and, as the time of his departure drew nigh, 
his faith strengthened and his hope brightened, 
and his desire was to depart and be with Christ, 
in the heaven of heavens. Truly may we say, 
** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

L. H. L. 


Died, on the 25th April, at the residence of her 
father, Mr. Joseph G. Hendrickson, Newcastle 
county, Delaware, MARY ELIZABETH CARTER 
in the 24th year of herage. This dispensation of 
divine Providence is a heavy affliction upon a happy 
circle of connections and friends. But while they 
mourn her loss, their sorrow is mitigated by the as- 
surance that she was prepared for the solema 
change. About three years previous to her decease, 
she professed her faith in Christ. Since that time 
she was subject to frequent attacks of raising blood, 
and for the last few weeks was confined to her bed. 
At times, doubts and fears distressed her squl, A 
few hours before her death, the last conflict of this 
kind took place. Through grace, she was a con- 
queror. A happy assurance was given her that all 
was well. She had her friends called, and told them 
her joys. She requested a sister to read that hymna, 
** All is well.”? She could say and feel that “* Je- 
sus can make a dying bed,’? &c. Nearly the last 
expression that fell from her lips was, “ad seem to 
see the light and glory of heaven.”— 


Died, at the residence of her father, J 


here below. She was received a few weeks before 
her death, into the membership of the Church, and, 
united with a few of the people of Christ, met for 
the purpose, at her home, in celebrating the dying 
love of the Saviour, in the use of the mementos of 
his appointment. Led by the hand of the good 
Shepherd, she went calmly and peacefully owe 
through the “‘ dark valley.” As the agonies of dis- 
solution approached, she expressed her sense of the 
preciousness of God’s word, and the especial ac- 
cordance of particular portions of that word with 
the emotions of hersoul. And through hours of se- 
vere suffering her spirit stayed itself upon those 
inspired utterances, and seemed as they were, at 
her continually repeated request, read in her hear- 
ing, to find soothing strength in them. Her end 
was peace. M. 


Died, on the 25th ult., after an illness of several 
months, in Richmond county, North Carolina, in the 
22d year of her age, Mrs. FLORAH McD. McRAE, 
wife of James Q. McRae, Esq., and daughter of the 
late Colonel Archibald McEachin. Many excel- 
lencies adorned the character of this amiable lady, 
gifted by nature with a mind and person which were 
improved by proper culture; remarkable for the 
equanimity of her temperament; unaffectedly mo- 
dest, yet social; cautious in her expressions, intel- 
ligent, pious, and prudent. She greatly endeared 
herself to admiring friends and acquaintances, and 
gave promise of future usefulness. Her reading was 
extensive and various, and her attainments were of 
no ordinary character for one of her age. But while 
solid matter had its charms for her mind during her 
illness, she deeply regretted that she ever permitted 
herself to become in any degree fond of light, ficti- 
tious literature, and toa friend she bore her solema 
testimony against it; and adored that grace which 
atan early age opened her eyes to behold such pre- 
cious truths and beauties in the oracles of God. It 
was in the fall of 1847, during a revival in Centre 
church, that she believed that she experienced a 
change of heart. But it was not till she had taken 
time for deliberation, examination, -consultation 
with intelligent pious friends, and prayer, that she . 
formed a connection with the Charch. From this 
time true piety had its controlling influence upon 
her. But it was during her long illness that it shone 
with peculiar lustre. Her patience, her submission 
to her heavenly Father’s will, her modest familiar 
conversation about her precious Saviour, her confi- 
dence in his atonement, and her words of warning 
and of comfort, seemed to be the result of the power 
of divine grace upon the heart. And her pious sub- 
mission further showed itself in an event which oc- 
curred about two months before her own death, and. 
which severed a tender cord. Her little daughter, 
her only child, was then, by death, taken away from 
her. She said, ** For some time I could not see 
how this event would be made a orien, So me inmy 
feeble state; but since my little babe gone be- 
fore me, the Saviour seems more precious, and I am 
more willing to depart and be with him.” But 
while there was much in her to endear her to aa 
affectionate husband, a fond mother, and many rela- 
tives, yet God, in his providence, has called her at 
an early = them, and they would bow with 
humble submission, adore him for the grace which 
cheered her, and also for the assurance that it shall 
be well with the righteous.—C icated. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Presby- 
tery of Baltimore will hold an ad meeting oa 
the second Tuesday (12th) of June, in the basement 
of the Central Church, Baltimore, at ten o’clock, 
A. M. R. C. Garsnarre, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—Aa 
adjourned meeting of the Presb of New Brane- 
wick will be held in the sew Cc 
in Jamesburgh, New J »on Wednesday, 30th 
inst., at nine o’clock, A. 
clear, Mr. Joseph H. Carroll will be ordained 
tor cha 

A. D. Warts, Stated Clerk. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—The Dead in Chriat. 
Their State, Present and Future. =o 
Brown, D. D., ae an ‘ Exposition First 

Eutaxzia, or yterian 
cal Sketches. By a Minister of the Presbyterian 
75 

Burning a Shining Light being 
Life and Discourses of the Rev. Thomas Spencer of 
Liverpool. By his Suceessor in the Pastoral Office. 
With an Introduction. $1.25. 

The Life, Practical, and Experimental Sermons of 
the Rev. Ichabod 8. cer, D. D., author of “* A 
Pastor’s Sketches.’* vols. 

Preces Paulinae, or the Devotions of the Apostle 
Paul. 75 cents. | 

Thompson’s Lectares to Young Men. 175 cts. 

Spiritual Songs for a Moath. oy) 

Hymas not to be found ia the Hyma- most 
commonly used. Selected by the Rev. J.C. Ryle. 
16 cents in cloth, 10 cents Pte 

Our Coantrymen ; or, Brief Memoirs of Emineat 
Americans. By Benson J. Lossing. $1.50. 

Upward and Onward; or, the History a 
Merrit. By the author of “Irish Amy,” &c. 


ts. 
Watson's Body of Divinity. $32. = 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnat street, above Sixth, Philadel 
may 


W ANTED —A scientific scholar, 
recently returned from one af the first insti- 
tutions in Virginia, ie desirous of ing sitaa- 
tion either in a High-school, or as an Instructor in 8 
private family. Satisfactory reference cam be given 
as to religious character and Deo ability. 
Address immediately, « INSTRUCTOR,” 
Rogersville, Hawkins county, Tennessee. 


may 26—3¢ \ 


if 
. 
as itwould bet b Synod of Phila: | be. The labours of these gentlemen have destroyed was not so great by four hundred CY the on 
Brother New R (; TEMS now been rewarded comounien 945.158, the night of the 17th ult., (Chinese New-Year’s 
bith vy, owe and an absolute saving of pro to the 
th which. tbe ® satisfied. five hundred prisoners have been put to 
Which also needs tnd some mere tortared in the, moet fighia 
bly-s rebels have also been driven from Canton. 
3 anil le, The blockade has been a stop to; and by 
nod, ame smooting of the Presbytery the forts in its 
pril; was an unusually full or freed from the ter- 
“cathe up, on a memorial to the of the insurgents. The 
back the Sta mperialists have made a shocking use of their 
VO BE triumph. The 
former connection. It was freel 
ellow-countrymen, acting as fFrotestan 
missionaries in France, so far, at least, as 
Hole, one of the missionary secretaries, and 
Kerr, 
near Stroudsburgh, Pennsylvania, oa the 13th inst., 
EMMA KERR, aged seventeen. Consumption, 

q that destroyer of so many of our fairest and best, 
laid his hand upon her months ago. Although ut- 
tering no word of complaint, or scarce even of ad- 
mission that all was not well with her, she became 

- ee fally aware, many weeks before the time of her de- 

: parture, that her days were numbered, and began, 

in the use of the appointed means, the work of pre- 

paration for the dread change. She found that pre- 
; paration in simple faith in Him, who for us, * died 
and rose again.”” As soon as she had placed her 

trust in the Redeemer, there seemed to spring up 
in her soul, desire for the fullest and most perfect 

a union with him and his people, that is permitted 

| 

| 


f 
j 


ao 
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We gave, some weeks since, several of the 


.|\earlier phases of thet noble hymn, Jerusalem, 
}my Happy Home,” which, in all ages sad in 
all countries, bas so often warmed the heart of | 
What is indeed the “Holy Catholic Oburch.” 
| We now insert another, which, though pre- 


oéding the Reformation in time, is marked with 


| the true Reformation simplicity and singleness 


| of feeling. The old spelling, as will be per- 
wt ceived, has been altered.— Episcopal Recorder. 
A before it was day; 
Out Lord, our God, he called on us, 
while recall. the sed particulars of his eud- y people all 
den death: Of him, however, it may be truly said, | 
that his life, thongh « brief, sas en eesnest and.nes- | Our Lord, our God, died on the cross, 
fal one. The sermons of the youthful minister, | | For us whom he loved so dear. 
which re appetided to the menicir, while evincing 
talent, utterly fail to'cogvey any adequate idea of O fair, O fair Jerusalem, _ 
spect, they are like those of Whitefield, Summerfield, | When shall my sorrows have an end, 
and Larned. In all these instances the typesheve | = Thy joys that I may see? 
failed to depict the unctian of. soul and the eloquence 
of ‘manner which enchained the ettention of an The fields were green as green could be, 
gyal en th « from his glorious seat 
ee Our Lord, our God, he watered us, 
With his heavenly dew so sweet. 
* | And for the saving of our souls coat 
Christ died upon the cross: 
We ne’er shall do for Jesus Christ 
As he has done for us. 
The life of man is but a span, 


Tut Dean their State, Present and 

‘ Future.. By John Brown D. D., author of an 

« Exposition of Ist. Peter,” &c. New York, 1855, 

Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 
Alfred Martien. 16mo, pp. 165. 

The object, of the treatise is to unfold the consola- 
tion which is needed by those who have been be- 
reaved of dear Christian friends, and which can 
alone be derived from the 
meré’ huiien philosophy utterly fail in such ane 
gency; they dng inculcate stoical fortitude, but they 
fail to. shed light on the grave, or to trace the soul 
in its bright and joyous flight toheaven. Dr. Brown 
has managed the subject in an eminently engaging 
manner. 
ow Tax Finest Eviertz or Petre 12mo, 
Szverra Cuarren or Romans Panarunaszv- 

12mo, pp. 156, 
12mo, pp. 119. 

‘These several volumes are translated from the 
German H. F. Kohibrigge, D. D., of Elberfeld, 
Germany, and published in London. We receive 
them from Robert Carter & Brothers, who are thus 
introducing them to the American public. The 
suthor is voluminous writer, not at all tinctured with 
the neological and rationalistic fooleries and wick- 
edness of the German school; but, on the contrary, 
heartily evangelical, and evidently imbued with the 
warm piety of the better German school. The cha- 
racteristies of the books before us are fluency, thought- 
Srraitvat Sones ron a Monta. Being sixty-two 
‘ Hymne not to be found in the Hymn Books most 
‘commonly used. Selected by the Rev. J. C. 


Ryle, B.A. New York, 1855, Anson D. F. Ran- | 


dolph. 32mo, pp. 77. 
An excellent selection of spiritual hymns, and in 
neat, portable form. 

Humax Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene. By Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. With 
one hundred engravings. School edition. New 

York, 1855, Clark, Austin & Smith. 12mo, pp. 


~ 140, 

a to initiate the young into an elementary 
knowledge of their own wonderful system. The 
author, by her questions, explanations, and dia- 
grams, has very clearly and satisfactorily presented 
the great leading features of physiology, and adapted 
her instructions to youth. 


A Taszariss on Reticiovs Exreniznce; its Na- 
ture, Evidences, and Advantages. By the Rev. 
Charles Buck, author of the Theological Dic- 

tionary. 12mo, pp. 289. 

Tas Scorasme or Cunist the Corner- 
_ stone of Christianity. By William R. Gordon, D.D. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 
188. 

We place these volumes together, because they are 
among the first issues of the Board of Publication of 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, a young, 
but enterprising Institution, which has already given 
pleasing evidence of ite future energy in the depart- 
ment of Obristian fiterature. Buck on Religious 
Experience is a well-known and highly esteemed 
work; and Gordon on the Divinity of Christ, al- 
though not so generally known, possesses great 
merit as an argument on a vital theme, and its pub- 
lication may be regarded as not only highly desira- 
bie, but opportune . 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

_ We have on our table a capital discourse by Pre- 
sident Wayland, on the “ Education demanded by 
the people of the United States,” delivered at Union 
College on the fiftieth anni of the Presidency 
of Dr. Nott. ‘It closes with a well-merited and 
béatitiful compliment to the venerable President. 

Also, a Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the death 
of, Mrs, Schoonmaker, wife of the Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch church of Waterford, New York, and 
delivered by the Rev. L. H. Lee, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian charch of that place. It is appropriate and 
feelin 


g- 

We have, from Leonard Scott & Co., of New 
York, the April number of the Westminster Review. 
‘Fhe articles on general subjects will be referred to 
for their ability—those relating to theology must 

ily be read with great caution, if read at all. 


_Godey’s Lady’s Book for June bes appeared, with 
its usual variety of reading matter and artistical em- 
bellishments. a 

Four Good Habits. 

' There were four good habits a wise and 
good man earnestly recommended in his 
counsel, and also vy his own example, and 


which ‘hé considered essentially n for 
the management of tewporalconcerns. These 


até Punctuality, Accuracy, Steadiness, and 
Dispatch.’ ‘Without the first of these, time 
ig wasted; without the second, mistakes the 
most hurtful to our own credit and interest, 
and that of othets, may be committed; with- 
out the third; nothing can be well done; 
and ‘without’ the fourth, opportunities of 


eat advantage are lost which it is impossi- 
ar 
A. Quakek Settlement in Minnesota. 


ake, (a tributary, and dne of the Minne- 
there isa level tract of coun- 
tty seme ‘ten miles in extent, that is covered 
with pigek and white walnut and sugar tree, 
witha deep, rich soil, and different streams 
of: water running throwgh it in various direc- 
tions. This spot has selected for a 
Quaker colony, who are to be here on the 

‘alresdy on the ground, waiting wi 
impatience for the arrival of their 
They are far away from ¢itilized’ communi- 
tine; BA tasty lonely hours; 
but ere andther winter rolls aroun » they 
ood. them follow 
the maxime of their own illustrious Penn, 
doubt not they will enjoy more real 
pleasure here then they ever did among the 
mud.end sleet of Indiana.—St. Anthony 
Express. | 


| A Saviour angels waft along, 


| tion, but who can tell how long 


And cut down in ite flower, 
We are here to-day, and to-morrow are gone, 
We are all dead in an hour. | 


_O pray, teach your children, man, 
The while that you are bere: 
It will be better fur your soul 
When your corpse lies on the bier. 


To-day you may be alive, dear man, 
With many a thousand pound; : 
To-morrow may be dead, dear man, 
And your body laid under ground. 


With one turf at your head, O man, 
And another at your feet, 

Thy good deeds and thy bad, O man, 
Will all together meet. 


My song is done, I must be gone, 
I can stay no longer here; 

God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a happy new year! 


The following was probably used for the 
same purpose, viz: of awakening the sleepers 
on Christmas and Easter mornings. In this 
will be found the rudiments of Dr. Dwight’s 
fine hymn of “ Coronation.” 


Hail! ever hail! auspicious morn, 
The brightest since our fall; 

Mortals exult! the Saviour’s born, 
O crown him Lord of all! 


Down from celestial climes of day 
He hastes to tread our ball; 
Glory illumines all the way, 
O crown him Lord of all. 


Hark! loud hosannahs from the song 
The wetting airs inthrall; 


And shout him Lord of all. 


Wrapt in the folded vests of light 
They seek the sordid stall ; 

Gaze with emotions of delight, 
And own him Lord of all. 


Shepherds, to you a herald flies, 
Obey the early call; 
Immanuel in a mangeglies, 
Go, crown him Lord of all. 


He comes, he comes, our world to bless, 
To ransom every soul 

From shades of endless wretchedness: 
O crown him Lord of all! 


The sceptre, robe, and throne prepare, 
Attend, ye great and small; 

With acclamation rend the air, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


The Tomb of the Czar Nicholas, 


St. Petersburg, 13th April, 1855.—The 
most interesting church in St. Petersburg is 
that dedicated to St. Peter and Paul, other- 
wise called the Fortress Church,” as it 
stands within the citadel of the city. Its 
standing spire, precisely resembling that of 
the Admiralty, rises far above all others, to 
the — of 340 feet, and its gilded surface 
shines dazzlingly in the sun. It is said that 
12,000 ducats have already been expended 
in the gilding of thisspire. But within the 
Fortress Church rest the remains of all the 
Czars since Peter the Great. No European 
monarchs rest so unostentatiously, and no 
others are buried within the walls of a 
fortress. To each Emperor there is erected 
merely a sarcophagus, with frequently his 
initial letters engraved upon it. Each of 
these sarcophagi is covered with a pall of 
cloth of gold, embroidered with the double- 
headed eagle. Upon the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine’s tomb lie the keys of some Polish 
fortresses, while Alexander’s bears a small 
military medal, with his portrait. Each 
tomb is surrounded by a neat iron railing, 
and the part of the nave devoted to the 
tombs is again — from the body of 
the church. As I visited the church during 
Lent, the cloth. of gold was concealed in 
every case by a faded black covering. 

Beginning with Peter the Great, I passed 
b all the Czars in chronological order. 
ais lay the great Catharine, and, sleeping 
quietly by her s:de, her husband, Peter III., 
to whom she in her lifetime refused this 
place. Around one of the sarcophagi I saw 
a dense crowd, and approaching it, found it 
that of Nicholas. The cloth was new, and 
no dust had settled upon the ermine border. 
His initial letter was embroidered in 
amaranth, and a candle burns day and night 
upoe the tomb. The little relic that was 
placed on his breast while he lay in state in 
the palace, lies upon the middle of the sar- 
cophagus. It is surrounded by a wreath of 
immortals. Every one who approached the 
ee seemed touched with real sorrow, and 

1 spoke in whispers around the grave of 
the great man. As I stood there, watching 
the crowd, the or were suddenly thrown 
open, and an old General in full uniform 
entered and approached the tomb. Taking 
off his helmet, he held it before his face, and, 
kneeling, seemed for a few moments to be 
enga in earnest prayer. The helmet 
shook in his hand as withemotion. Finally 
rising, he kissed the relic that had lain upon 
his master’s breast, and then crossing the 
aisle, kissed Alexander’s tomb in the same 
oe. He had served under both Emperors, 
and this, his daily tribute to their memories, 
was most touching. He is the commander 
of the fortress of St. Petersburg, and one of 
the last acts in the public life of Nicholas, 
was to thank him for his public services. 
The Czar sent him the imperial portrait 
enriched with diamonds. _ 

Upon the walls and around the pillars of 
the Fortress Church hang trophies taken 
from the Turks, Persians, and French. In 
this way the Russians have decorated all 
their churches, and hardly a nation but is 
represented in St, Petersburg or Moscow. 
The English, I believe, are the only excep- 
ey may 
continue so? Above three hundred Per- 
sian suns and Turkish crescents here bow 
before the cross of the Christians. 

From the church we went to the house of 
Peter the Great, just without the walls of 
the fortress, and upon the sameisland. This 
was the nucleus of the present city, and 
could Peter rise from his grave to see the 
work of his successors, his ambition would 
be more than satisfied. | The cottage is 
divided into three apartments. The inner 
one was his sleeping room; the one adjoin- 
ing, his ‘chapel, in which are still preserved 
the pictures he worshipped. The third room 
was his reception-room, and it is filled with 
rich offerings, which are contained in show- 
eases ran round the room. It conse- 
quently looks more like a jeweller’s shop 


| gett] 


than anything else. On one side of the 
own ha 0 the prepared by him- 
self. The whole was rapidly going 
to decay, but Alexander it to be 
of brick, so that it is 
now no longer exposed to the weather. 
Amsterdam was evidently Peter’s model of 
a commercial city, and his first care in com- 
mencing his capital was to intersect its pro- 
posed site by canals. His successors, how- 
ever, not being so Dutch in tastes, caused 
many of these canals to be filled up, and 

dens to be planted in their stead. The 

ilins Island, therefore, has many delight- 
ful gardens, instead of closely arranged 
masses of brick walls.— Correspondent of the 


A Snake Combat. 


Combats between the rattle and black- 
snakes are certain, if they meet, and the 
blacksnake, in rare exceptions, is the con- 
queror. Upon seeing each other, these 
animals instantly assume their respective 
attitudes of defiance, and display the great- 
est difference in their organization. The 
rattlesnake coils itself up, ready for attack 
or defence; the blacksnake being a constric- 
tor, moves about from side to side, and is in 
constant activity—naturally exciting each 
other’s passions. The rattlesnake finally 

of down into a glowing exhibition of 
animosity, its fangs sxhesad, its rattles in 
constant agitation. The blacksnake, seem- 
ingly conscious that the moment of strife 
has come, now commences circling round its 
enemy, moving so swiftiy, that it seems but 
a gleam of dull light; the rattlesnake 
attempts to follow the movement; soon 
becomes confused, and drops its head in 
despair; then it is that the blacksnake darts 
upon the neck of its deadly foe, seizes it 
between its teeth, and springing upward, 
envelopes the rattlesnake in its folds. The 
struggle, though not long, is painful; the 
combatants roll over in the dust, and get 
entangled in the bushes; but every moment 
the blacksnake tightening its hold, until the 
rattlesnake gasps for breath, becomes help- 


‘| less, and dies. For a while the blacksnake 


still retains its grasp; you can perceive its 
muscles working with constant energy; but 
finally it cautiously uncoils itself, and quiet- 
ly betakes itself to the water, where, recover- 
ing its energy, it dashes about a moment as 
if in exultation, and disappears from the 
scene. 


Attempted Assassination of Napo- 
leon. 


On Saturday the 28th of April, an at- 
tempt was made to shoot the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, in Paris. The Liverpool corres- 
pondent of the New York Express happen- 
ed to be in Paris at the time, and sends the 
following account: 


On Saturday afternoon the Empress took 
an airing in an open carriage, in the Bois de 
Boulogne. At 5 o’clock, the Emperor, on 
horseback, accompanied by Count Edgar 
Ney, his aide-de-camp, and Colonel Vala- 
breque, went to meet her Majesty. As 
usual, the Emperor’s appearance was the 
signal for the crowd to range on the side- 
walks to look at him. He was passing 
along the avenue of the Champs Elysees, at 
a leisurely pace, and had reached opposite 
the Chateau des Fleurs, about No. 145 or 
146, just at the corner of the Rue de Bal- 
zac, it being precisely half-past five o’clock, 
when a black-bearded, middle-aged man, 
dressed in a “shiny” hat, and a loose, dark- 
coloured overcoat, was noticed to step from 
the sidewalk, and fixing his eyes wistfully 


inside of the breast of his coat, and to ad- 
vance quietly towards Napoleon, who did 
not seem to observe him. To present peti- 
tions to the Emperor personally in the street, 
is one of many things “defendu,” or for- 
bidden in France, and as the man’s aspect 
indicated nothing more hostile than to hand 
a petition, one of the municipal police 
stepped forward, equally quietly, to inform 
the stranger that his petition must be sent 
through the “‘proper authorities.” At that 
critical moment, the black-bearded stranger 
was within eighteen yards of the Emperor, 
and had him nearly in what artists call half- 
profile. Just at the instant a cab drove 
rapidly’ down the avenue, and interposed be- 
tween the policeman and the stranger. We 
may almost, in view of what history relates, 
accept as a provision of nature, that would- 
be regicides have a miserably bad aim—or, 
perhaps, the cab disturbed him—for the 
stranger drew a double-barrelled pistol from 
his breast, and fired point blank at the Em- 
peror’s body. Ere any one could recover 
self-possession, he discharged the second 
barrel, as if at random, or, as it is described, 
pettishly, and holding the pistol higher than 
the previous shot, as if to aim at the Em- 

ror’shead. Having discharged the second 
Saavel without effect, he dropped the weapon, 
and plunging his hand inside his overcoat, 
drew forth another pistol, with a long, slen- 
der barrel, and presented it towards Napo- 
leon, who had now passed him. 

Notwithstanding that two shots were suf- 
fered to be fired, there are oe eyes, and 
ready hands perpetually around the Em- 
peror, and, consequently, ere a third shot 
could be made, several persons precipitated 
themselves upon the assassin. Two men 
in blue blouses, workmen, apparently, and 
dirty ones at that—but in reality police 
agents—seized him simultaneously by the 
collar, but stupidly left him free in front to 
show fight, which he did by strugglin & 
keeping growling, and turning the pistol al- 
ternately against his captors and himself. 
A third person, the aforesaid policeman, ere 
many seconds had elapsed, grasped him by 
the neck in front, and putting aside the as- 
sassin’s pistol, threw him down, and, falling 
with him, drew a long clasp knife, and stab- 
bed him, they say, two or three times about 
the neck and right side. Hundreds of per- 
sons ran to the spot, but before they could 
render any assistance, a detachment of troops 
closed around the assassin and his captors, 
and warned off the sympathizing spectators, 
with savage shouts anda fence of cold steel. 
The assassin was forthwith carried to the 
guard-house of the Barriere de |’ Etoile, and 
every thing further was hushed up from the 
public. 

Napoleon exhibited great coolness. On 
the first shot, simultaneously with it indeed, 
the Emperor made a hasty movement of his 
right hand to his chin, which made those 
few who observed the motion, cry out that 
he was hit. But he withdrew his hand, 
and, not even quickening his horse’s pace, 
he bowed right and left towards the specta- 
tors, his features lighted with as near an 
approach to a smile as they seemed capable 
of assuming. The enthusiasm of the people 
broke out in the most lively cries. The 
intelligence of his escape was known through- 
out Paris in a few minutes. Having joined 
the Empress, the cortege returned ata quiet 
pace through the city to the Tuilleries, the 
citizens along the entire route rending the 
air with their acclamations. 7 

In the evening, the Emperor, accom- 
panied bythe Empress, made their appear- 
ance at the Comique. Continued 
shouts of welcome saluted them on their 
arrival in the house, and were renewed on 
their leaving. Outside the theatre the Cent- 
Gardes kept the line of approach, and a de- 
tachment of guides acted as escort. As it 
was known their Majesties would be 

t that evening, the house, which ocon- 
tains comfortably 2000 persons, was crammed 
to the roof, and along the entire route, from 
the Tuilleries to the theatre, the way was 
lined with people. At several points the 
houses were illuminated. 

The assassin, meantime, had been exam- 
ined at the guard-house, and found to be a Ro- 
man, born at Faensa, and named Pianori, a 
shoemaker by trade, and formerly a soldier 


in the army of Garibaldi. The passport 


upon the Emperor, to put his hand into the | 


found on his person stated him to be — 
dinian, by name Liverani. His hat, as 
before stated, was a new one, bore the mark 
it was at first 
supposed @ pass was forged. 
It was also said that a third pistol found 
on his person was a “revolver de Col. 
Colt;” but if so, it is incredible why he did 
not use that.w first. He had about 
$20 in gold im his purse. Having been 
subjected to an examination at the guard- 
house, he was conveyed in a cab to the Pre- 
fecture of Police, where his wounds were 
staunched, for he was bleeding profusely, 
The Minister of the Interior and other of- 
ficers went through legal formalities, and 
the prisoner is committed for trial before 
the Court of Assizes of the Scine. 

There is but one feeling of indignation 
against this t crime. At the present 
moment the life of the Emperor is of the 
most vital value to France, and it is con- 
sidered outrageous that it should be sub- 
jected to the hazards of private revenge; 
for all the efforts of the police have as yet 
failed to trace that the attempted assassina- 
tion had a political signification. 


National Debts of the World. 


At a time like the present, when the don- 
tracting of national debts is becoming gene- 
ral, the following statement of the debta by 
the principal States in the world, corrected 
up to a late period, is of some interest. It 
is contained in Ayre’s edition of ‘“‘ Fenn on 
the English and Foreign Funds,” very re- 
cently issued :—Austria, amount of “debt, 
£211,000,000; Baden, £7,000,000; Ba- 
varia, £14,117,000; Belgium, £26,000,000; 
Bolivia, £521,000; Brazil, £12,392,000; 
Buenos Ayres; £2,500,000; Chili, £1,784,- 
000; Columbia, £6,625,950; Cuba, £311, 
230; Denmark, £13,069,000; Ecuador, 
£3,817,000; England, £773,923,000; 
France, £233,000,000; Granada, (New,) 
£7,500,000; Greece, £8,250,000; Guate- 
mala, £594,500; Hamburg, £4,000,000 ; 
Hanover, £5,174,000 ; Holland, £102,451,- 
000 ; Ifdia, (British,) £48,000,000 ; Mexi- 
co, £10,000,000; Peru, £9,953,800 ; Por- 
tugal, £19,122,000 ; Prussia, £33,500,000; 
Roman States, £17,152,000 ; Russia, £68,- 
000,000; Sardinia, £23,000,000; Saxony, 
£6,223 ,000 ; Spain, £70,000,000 ; Sweden, 
£450,000; Switzerland, £160,000; Turkey, 
£5,000,000; United States of America, 
£10,000,000; Venezuela, £3,- 

89,000; Wurtemberg, £4,850,000. Total, 
£1,736,229,550. 


The Cost of the Government of the 
United States. 


The National Intelligencer gives the fol- 
lowing as the amount of appropriations 
made during the late session of Congress. 
Fourteen and a half million of dollars are 
appropriated to the Post Office Department 
and the Ocean Mail service! The Jntelli- 
gencer, in introducing the statement, says: 
“This document ought to possess interest 
for every reader, and ought to be examined 
by every one, as exhibiting in the main the 
= Pao on which the public revenue is ex- 
nded. The aggregates of the classified 
eads of expenditure are as follows: 


Civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, $17,265,929 

Army, fortifications, Military Acade- 
my, &c., .« - 12,571,496 

Indian department, naval, revolution- 
ary, and other pensions, 4,453,536 
Naval service, 15,012,091 
Post Office Department, 10,946,844 
Ocean stegm mail service, y574,458 
Texas debt, ° 7,750,000 
$71,574,357 


This vast sum of $71,574,357 is only the 
amount of specified appropriations. The 
great mass of contingent objects of expendi- 
ture, of which the sums were unascertained 
and could not be specified, may swell the 
grond total of the expenses of the year to 
perhaps seventy-five millions of dollars. 


Earthquake in Japan. 


From the North China Herald Extraor- 
dinary we take the subjoined interesting 
news from Japan: 

We have been favoured from a private 
source with the following extracts of a letter 
from an officer of the United States steamer 
Powhattan. 

“The Island of Niphon, in which Simoda 
is situated, was visited on the 23d of De- 
cember by a severe earthquake, which was 
most disastrous in its effects. The city of 
Ohosaca, one of the largest in the empire, 
was completely laid waste. Jeddo itself 
suffered considerably, but has since suffered 
more seriously from the effects of an exten- 
sive conflagration. The town of Simoda, 
on our arrival, presented a complete scene 
of desolation and ruin. After the shock of 
the earthquake, the sea commenced bub- 
bling up, as it were, along the shore, and 
then receded with great rapidity, and as 
soon returned with such increased volume 
as to flood the whole town to the depth of 
six or seven feet, sweeping away houses, 
bridges, and temples, and piling them up in 
a mass of ruin. 

‘Five times during the day did the sea 
advance and recede in this manner, spread- 
ing desolation far and wide. The largest 
junks in the harbour were driven from one 
to two miles above high water mark, where 
we saw them lying high and dry. About 
200 of the poor inhabitants lost their lives 
by the overflow, the remainder saving them- 
selves by fleeing to the mountains with 
which the town is surrounded. 

“The Russian frigate Diana, having Vice- 
Admiral Pontiatine on board, was lying in 
the harbour at the time, engaged in finishing 
up the treaty they had made with the Ja- 
panese. Infmediately after the shock was 
felt, the water in the harbour became con- 
vulsed to such a degree in eddies and 
whirlpools, that in the space of thirty min- 
utes she — entirely round forty-three 
times, twisting ber chains up into knots; so 
rapid was the motion that the people on 
board could not keep their feet, and all 
were made giddy. When the sea receded 
it left the frigate in eight feet water on 
her side, when her usual draft was over 
twenty-one feet. On its return, it is stated, 
the water rose five fathoms above its ordi- 
nary level. 

“On its again receding, four feet only of 
water remained, so that they saw the stocks 
of their anchor above the water. The 
heaving of the bottom of the tay was then 
so violent that the frigate—although, as I 
said, in only four feet of water—was moved 
bodily past her anchor. The officers momen- 
tarily expected that the bay would become 
the outlet of the subterranean fires, and that 
they would be engulphed in it. When. the 
frigate again floated, they saw her keel and 
rudder, which had been wrenched off, floating 
alongside, and the ship filling with water. 
By getting sails under her, they managed to 

t her afloat, and the next day, things 

aving kept quiet once more, they hauled 
her into deeper water. Occasional shocks 
of earthquake still continued to be felt, but 
none were attended with serious conse- 
quences. 

“ After repairing damages as well as they 
could, and having rigged a temporary rudder, 
and the weather Riraine fine, they attempt- 
ed to take the ship round to another bay, 
where she would be less exposed, and they 
would complete repairs (Simoda being badly 
adapted for such a pur 3) but when with- 
in seven miles of their harbour a gale 
sprung up—the hundred Japanese boats 
that were towing them abandoned them (not, 
however, till they had got out’all the officers 
and crew,) and ‘shortly after the gallant ship 


sunk in deep water, the officers and men 
saving only the clothes they stood in. Not- 
withstanding all their misfortunes, and the 


dangers through which they had passed, 
they only lost one man, and he was acciden- 
tally killed by being jammed by one of the 


gans which had gone adrift,” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Maxims to Guide a Young Man. 


Keep com or none. 

Never be idle. ir eden hands cannot be 
usefully employed, attend to the cultivation 
of — mind. 

ways speak the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Have no very intimate friends. 

Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

When you speak to a person, look him in 
the face. 

Good company and good conversation are 
the very sinews of virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Never listen to loose or idle conversation. 

You had better be poisoned in your blood 
than in your principles. 

Your character cannot be essentially in- 
jured except by your own acts. 

If any one speak evil of you, let your life 
be so virtuous that none will believe him. 
are speak and act in the presence of 


Drink no intoxicating liquor. 

Ever live, misfortune excepted, within 
your income. 

When you retire to bed, think over what 
you have done during the day. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Make no haste to be rich, if you would 


prosper. 
Small and a J gains give competency 
with tranquillity of mind. 

Never play at any kind of game. 

Avoid the temptation, through fear that 
you may not withstand it. 

Karn your money before you spend it. 

Never run in debt, unless you see a way 
to get out again. 

ever borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 
Be just before you are generous. 
Keep yourself innocent, if you would be 


happy: 
ve while you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 
Never think that what you do for reli- 
gion is time or money misspent. 
Always go to church when you can. 
Read some portion of the Bible every day. 
Often think of death, and your accounta- 
bility to God. 
Read over the above maxims at least onee 
a week.— (Gazette and Courier. 


A Thrilling Paragraph. 


I well remember, says the Charleston 
Courier, the captain of the Moselle, which 
exploded at Cincinnati some years ago, but 
who was at the time I speak of, command- 
ing another boat, trading from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans. We were followed by another 
boat, from whose chimneys rushed gigantic 
columns of thick blagk smoke, showing 
that she was urging her speed by burning 
rosin—a very common device in such cases 


-on the Western rivers. Our captain went 


foaming and swearing through the boat in 
a tremendous excitement. An old lady, a 
cabin passenger, went up to him and begged 
him to go more slowly. All waited to hear 
what he would say. I shall never forget 
his answer. ‘ Madam,” said he}swearing a 
horrible oath, “if I knew every soul on 
board would be blown to hell, I would not 
suffer that boat to pass me!” He did not 
suffer it, and his impious blasphemy was 
for that time permitted by his Creator to go 
unpunished. A few months afterwards, 
however, he commanded the Moselle, and 
when the terrific explosion of that boat took 
place, (it was caused, as was asserted, by the 
captain’s leaning his weight against the 
safety valve, and declaring that he would 
not losean inch of steam)—he, poor wretch, 
was blown a hundred feet through the air, 
and his head forced, up to the shoulders, 
through the roof of a shed standing near the 
wharf. 

Large orn SMALL Seep Potarors.—By 
an experiment carefully conducted at the 
North American Phalanx, the following 
results were obtained: 

1. Large whole seed, 29 pounds 14 ounces 
produced 174 pounds. 

2. Large potatoes, cut in halves, 15 
pounds 15 ounces produced 124 pounds. 

8. Large potatoes cut in quarters, 7 
pounds produced 98 pounds. 

4. Medium potatoes, whole, 19 pounds 
3 ounces produced 146 pounds. 

5. Medium potatoes cut in halves, 9 
pounds 6 ounces produced 884 pounds. 

6. Medium potatoes cut in quarters, 4 
pounds produced 67 pounds. 

7. Small potatoes, whole, 9} pounds pro- 
duced 117 pounds. 

8. Small potatoes cut in halves, 6 pounds 
produced 84 pounds. 

The percentage of small potatoes to the 
seed used was greatest on the quartered 
large potatoes. 

he following figures indicate the value 
of marketable potatoes, at 50 cents per 
bushel, on an-acre for each sort as above: 


1 $111 66 | 5 $56 33 
2 78 33 | 6 43 33 
3 61 66 | 7 73 00 
4 94 66/8 53 33 


Repetitions of the experiment have all 
been in favour of the large uncut potatoes 
for seed.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Cut Foop.—Make it an invariable rule 
to cut all your hay, straw, and fodder before 
feeding it to your stock. Your cattle will 
thrive better on less food, and you will save 
not less than twenty per cent. of your whole 
winter’s consumption. 


RassBits.—When it is remembered that 
rabbits at six months old are capable of 
being founders of families, and are so pro- 
lific that within four years their descend- 
ants exceed a million in number, they might, 
if the ferocity of the mother did not make 
of her an ally of man, dispute possession of 
the earth with the earth’s occupier-in-chief. 
Their prolificness, however, is turned to very 
profitable uses. Thus we hear that in Gla- 
morganshire there is an inclosed warren of 
some 1600 acres, which produces nearly 
$8000 annually. One foreign customer has 
paid as much as $4000 per annum for 
skins of one particular variety, for German 
fairs, whence they travel into Russia and 
the Kast. 


Waite Mountain Sprnacu.—lIf the 
advantages of this summer spinach were 
more generally known, I think few gardens 
would be without it. As it is, its valuable 
qualities seem known to a few gardeners 
only. The Orach, or Mountain spinach, is 
a native of Tartary, and in this country it 
grows from three to four feet in height; 
the leaves are broad and fleshy, of a light 
green colour, and of a delicious flavour 
when young, in which state it should be 
gathered for use. The leaves simply re- 
quire to be well washed, boiling gg 
and adding a little salt to the water. To 
keep up a succession in a garden, two sow- 
ings will be sufficient, say the end of Feb- 
ruary, and in April or May; any good gar- 
den soil will suit it, —— it evidently 
prefers a rich loamy soil. The seed vege- 
tates in about three weeks after sowing, and 
considerable thinning will be required. If 
the flowers of the shoots are a a suc- 
cession of fresh young leaves will be insured 
throughout the summer, when the common 

en has run to seed and is useless.— 
urner’s Florist. 

Oxen anv Horses.—Farmers should 
now give especial attention to their working 
oxen and horses. If but little has been re- 
quired of them through the winter, extra 
care and light day’s works should be allot- 
ted, until they become accustomed to steady, 
every-day labour. 

JusuBE TreEe.—The seeds of the Jujube 
tree were imported a short time since from 
the south of Europe for experiment in the 
South. It grows in the form of a shrub, of 
middle size, bearing a red oval fruit, about 


| as large as olives, enclosing a stone of the 


same shape. ‘They are sweet, but only 
eaten among us in the form of a paste. In 
Algiers the fruit.ripens in the month of 
June, and is much sought after by the in- 
habitants, who consume large quantities, 
both fresh and dried, as well as in the form 
of a delicious paste. 


To Make Fruit-Pies.—No under crust 
should be made to apple or any a 
It is always heavy and not fitto eat. P 
a narrow rim of paste around the edge of 
the plate, and fill with the fruit, either raw 
or stewed, and cover it. The juices will be 
retained much better, and it will save a deal 
of flour and butter, which is no trifling con- 
sideration in these days, and what is of more 
consequence, will save dyspepsia, which costs 
more. After cutting, they are taken out 
with a spoon. 

Worta a Triat.—lIt is said that seed 
corn, soaked in soap over night, and rolled 


in plaster before planting, will not be dis- 
turbed by hens or crows. 


HARROWING WHEAT IN THE Sprinc.— 
A correspondent of the Michigan Farmer 


‘| says that Mr. James Worthington of Ho- 


mer, Michigan, had last spring a lot of 
wheat which looked so bad that, had not the 
field been seeded down to clover, he should 
have ploughed it up and sown it with spring 
crops. Instead of doing so, he took a “sharp 
strap-harrow,” and with it “tore the land 
thoroughly to pieces.” He then rolled it 
down with a smooth heavy roller. This 
covered the roots again, and they soon took 
hold, and the wheat began toimprove. The 
field contained some 40 acres, and the result 
is that “every acre of it will probably yield 
over 15 bushels, and a majority over 20 
bushels’ per acre. 


An Acguisition.—Cuttings 
currant, a species of small 
introduced into this country from France. If 
successful, this fruit will be a great addition 
to our stock for domestic cookery. 


THE PRETTY PICTURES. 


of the Zante 
pe, have been 


Written for my little Girl to speak at School. 


Our young friends will read the following 
lines with the more interest, when we tell them 
they are taken from the Opal, a magazine 
edited by inmates of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 

I am a little peasant girl; 

My father’s very poor; 

No rich and handsome things have we— 

No carpet on. our floor. 


And yet, this morning, when I woke, 
I saw, to my surprise, 

Four pretty pictures in my room, 
Alike in shape and size. 


The first was of a lake so clear, 
With woods encircled round, 

Through which there sprang a frighten’d deer, 
Pursued by many a hound. 


The second is a quiet stream, 
Which through a valley winds; 

Tall trees and shrubs are on the brink, 
And flowers of various kinds. 


The next a little hamlet seems, 
With its neat church and gpire; 

Behind it hills and mountains rise 
Up to the clouds, and higher. 


The last is a vast waterfall, 
Which a broad lake supplies; 

Masses of water tumble down, 
And clouds of spray arise. 


These pictures all will fade away— 
I know it to my sorrow; 

But mother says she thinks I’]] have 
Four other ones to-morrow. 


Who gives them to me, do you ask? 
And how much do they cost? 
The giver I have never seen, 
The painter is—Jacx Frost. 


PATIENCE, 

“© dear, O dear! I wish they would come. 
I can’t be patient any more; I’m so tired of 
waiting,” said Andrew as he threw himself 
into the rocking chair, almost crying with dis- 
appointment. 

‘Mamma, when do you think they’ll come?” 
said Maria, taking up Andrew’s complaint ; 
“do stop reading and come look for the car- 
riage.” So the children begged, and teased, 
and fidgeted for a half hour, till they were 
quite out of humour, heated and vexed by fret- 
ting, and running out to look for Uncle Wil- 
liam’s carriage. 

Pretty soon a man on horseback came in 
sight, to say that Mr. Bailey’s carriage had 
broken down, and an four must pass before 
they could start on their pic-nic and sailing 
party. 

Now, Andrew and Maria cried right out, and 
little Kitty, who had been quite contented with 
her blocks, joined in the lament—“ An hour! 
O dear! it will be so long; we’ll never get 
off.” Just then Aunt Phebe came into the 
room, and calling her nephew and niece out 
into the hall, said, while taking off their hats 
and sacks, “‘ Now, children, be patient like 
your mother, and the time will soon pass.” 

“QO, mamma is big and knows how to be 
patient; we can’t,” said Kitty. 

* You can, if you will do just as your mo- 
ther does,” said Aunt Phebe. 

“ What is that?” said Andrew, pouting his 
lips and shaking his shoulders. 

“Go look at your mother, and come tell me 
what sheis doing.” 

Andrew peeped into the room, and then said, 
“She has laid her hat on the sofa, and is read- 
ing a book just as if we were not going.” 

* Well, suppose we try the same thing, and 
see if it will not make us patient like mamma.” 
So Aunt Phebe went with the children to their 
bookcase, and took down “ Rollo at Play” for 
Andrew, and “Susy’s Six Birthdays” for Maria, 
and as Kitty cannot read, she got a big book 
full of pietures for her to look at. 

Thus equipped with their books, they all 
went out on the piazza and sat down, the 
children in their little chairs, and Aunt Phebe 
in a large one, and commenced reading. No- 
thing was heard for a long time but the song 
of a little robin who was building a nest in a 
tree close by, and Kitty’s “O’s” and “ Ah’s” 
as she turned to a new picture. As they sat 
there, “as still as mice,” as Aunt Phebe said, 
Uncle William drove up and called out, ‘“Phe- 
be, have you given up going? You look like 
a deaf and dumb institution.” 

“QO, I guess we are going,” said Andrew 
throwing down his book, “ but the man said it 
would be an hour, and we have been read- 
ing.” 

“ Well, we must hurry, for my hour has ex- 
tended to an hour and a half.” 

“An hour and a half,” said Andrew as they 
got into the carriage, “it didn’t seem a minute, 
I was so busy reading about Rollo and James,” 

“ And I had just got to where Susy Miller 
burnt her fingers,” said Maria. 

“What are you laughing at, Aunty?” said 
Kitty, “wasn’t I good, too ?” 

“ Yes, you were all good. I was only think- 
ing how much like ‘big people’ certain little 
ones looked when they sat down to read, in- 
stead of pouting and fretting.” 

“[ shall remember as long as I live,” said 
Andrew, “and when things don’t go to suit 
me, I'll get a book and read, and not think 
about my troubles. I couldn’t think what 
made mamma so patient.” 

“TI wish I'd had Aant Phebe to keep me 
still,” said Uncle William, “for I have spent 
most of my time and breath since the break- 
down, in scolding Michael for his carelessness, 
and hurrying the wheelwright, when I might 
have finished the morning paper.” 

By this time the basket of cold chickens and 
all the “good things” were packed in the car- 
riage, and the door was shut, so I heard no 
more; but from their happy, quiet looks as 
they drove off, f am inclined to think Aunt 
Phebe’s way of waiting was @ very good one. 

M. E. W. 


The of the Heart. 


Let it never come upon Live 80 
that angels may protect you from this 
terrible evil—the winter of the heart. 

Let no chilling influence freeze up the 
fountains of eymparhy and happiness in its 
depths; no burthen settle over its 
withered hopes, like snow on the faded 
flowers; no rude blasts or discontent moan 
and shriek through its desolated chambers. 

Your life- may lead you through 
trials, which for a time seem utterly to im- 

e your progress, and shut out the very 
ight of heaven from your anxious gaze. 

Penury may take the place of ease and 
plenty; your luxurious room may be ex- 
changed for a single lowly room—the soft 
couch for a straw pallet-—the viands for the 
coarse food of the poor. Summer friends 
may forsake you, and the unpitying world 
pass you, with scarcely a look or a word of 
compassion. 

You may be forced to toil wearily, steadi- 
ly on to earn a livelihood ; you may encoun- 
ter fraud and the base avarice that would ex- 
tort the last farthing, till you wellnigh turn 
in disgust from your fellow-beings. 

Death may sever the dear ties that bind 
you to earth, and leave you in tearful 
darkness. That noble, manly boy, the sole 
hope of your declining years, may be taken 
from you, while your spirit clings to him 
with a wild tenacity, which even the shadow 
of the tomb cannot wholly subdue. 

But amid all these sorrows, do not come 
to the conclusion that nobody was ever 80 
deeply afflicted as you are, and abandon 
every anticipation of “better days’’ in the 
unknown future. 

Do not lose your faith in human excel- 
lence, because your confidence has somé- 
times been betrayed, nor believe that friend- 
ship is only a delusion, and love a bright 
phantom, which glides away from your 


not think you are fated to be miser- 
able, because you are disappointed in your 
expectations, and baffled in your pursuit. 
Do not declare that God has forsaken you 
when your way is hedged about with thorns, 
or repine sinfully when he calls your dear 
ones to the land beyond the grave. 

Keep a holy trust in heaven through eve 
trial; bear adversity with fortitude and loo 
upward in hours of temptation and suffer- 
ing. When your locks are white, your eyes 
dim, and your limbs weary; when your steps 
falter on the entrance of death’s gloomy 
vale, still retain the freshness and buoyancy 
of spirit which will shield you from the 
winter of the heart. 


A Huge Pile of Serpents, 


Baron Humboldt says:—“In the savan- 
nahs of Izacubo, Guiana, I saw the most 
wonderful and terrible spectacle that can 
be seen; and although it be not uncommon 
to the natives, no traveller has ever men- 
tioned it. We were ten men’ on horseback, 
two of whom took the lead, in order to 
sound the passages, while I preferred to skirt 
the great forests. One of the blacks who 
formed the vanguard returned at full gallop 
and called to me, ‘ Here, sir, come and see 
serpents in a pile.” He pointed to some- 
thing elevated in the middle of the savan- 
nah or swamp, which appeared like a bundle 
of arms. One of my company said, “This is 
certainly one of the assemblies of serpents 
which heap themselves on each other, after 
a violent tempest. I have heard of these, 
but never saw any; let us proceed cautiously, 
and not go too near them.”” When we were 
within twenty paces of it, the terror of our 
horses prevented our approaching nearer, to 
which none of us inclined. On a sudden 
the pyramid mass became agitated ; a horrid 
hissing issued from it; thousands of serpents 
rolled spirally on each other, and shot forth 
out of the circle their envenomed darts and 
fiery eyes to us. I own I was the first to 
draw back, but when I saw this formidable 
phalanx remain at its post, and appear to be 
more disposed to defend itself than to attack 
us, I rode around in order to view its order 
of battle, which faced the enemy on every 
side. I then thought what could be the 
design of this assemblage; and I concluded 
that this species of serpent dreaded some 
colossal enemy which might be the great ser- 
pent or cayman, and they re-unite themselves 
after seeing the enemy, so as to resist the 
enemy in a mass.” 


ILLIAM HENRY MOORE—Generat Fur- 

NISHING UNDERTAKER—No. 533 Arch street 

West of Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Personai 

attention paid to all business entrusted to my care. 

All articles appertaining to the above business con- 

stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, at moderate prices. 


may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A widow Lady, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, who can teach 
French and Music, desires a situation in a religious 
family, where she might manage the household af- 
fairs, and superintend the education of the daugh- 
ters. Satisfactory references will be given. A note 
addressed to ** M. E. H.,”? left at No. 265 Chestnut 
street, will be attended to. may 19—31T 


Gs & LINCOLN, Bostron—This day publish, 
My Mother ; or, Recollections of Maternal In- 
fluence. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An American author of wide celebrity, who has 
rused this work, writes about it in a note as fol- 
ows :—** It is one of those rare pictures, painted 
from life with the exquisite skill of one of the old 
masters, which so seldom present themselves to the 
amateur. New England life, in its rustic simplicity, 
and its religious purity, is here delineated with a 
— not ordinary. A/l the scenes are redolent of 
ome and the olden time.”’ may 19—3t 


| BOARDING.—Several fine rooms, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, to be had, with board, 
at No. 263 Chestnut street, above Eighth, Philadel- 
phia. The location is pleasant and central, being 
in the vicinity of churches of different denomina- 
tions, as well as places of public resort. 
may 19—3tT 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in fullbloom, It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, . 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
= for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
ozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
or oe border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. IrishIvy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for the garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, wil] be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. $3 Carriage of plants paid to Bostca 
or New York. sep 9—9m* 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No, 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCB, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Cuarrer PerretvaL.—Company’s Buitpine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus, 
In the Savine Deraatment, Money is re- 
ceived pamy. Also, Mompay Eventnes on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER CENT. This is the oldest five 
os cent. interest peying Company in the City and 
te. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 


—- R. Crawford, Pau! B. Goddard, M.D. 
brose W. Thom Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHeary, — 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 

M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 

Sternen R. Crawrorn, President. 

Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 

G. Luray, Sec’y and Treasurer. 

Actruary—Pliny Fisk. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, | 


daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 
oct 25—ly 


Baring had many orders from my ner 

merous friends, both in the city and in various 
sections of the country, for Pianos, I take this mode 
of announcing that aa arrangement has been made 
with one of most celebrated manufacturers in 
the city of New York, for a supply of his instra- 
ments. I shall therefore be happy to receive orders 
hereafter, as I shall be able to supply them with 

mptnese on the most reasonable terme. Every 
iano will be sold with the usual guarantee. Also 
orders taken for Melodeons, Violins, and other mu- 


instruments. Address 
MASON KINDELL, 


Corner of Thirteenth and Montgomery streets, 
between oe and Vine, Philadelphia. 
ap 14—teow 


= POINTS FOR LIGHTNING RODS.— 

Our Points are wel] gilt with pure gold to pre- 
vent the action of the weather, and tipped with 
solid Platina. They have been in use for over 
twenty years, have given satisfaction. 
Prices $1, $1.26, $1.50, $2, $3, $4, per Point, the 
ee varying according to the quan ty of Platina. 

e also furnish Glase Insulators and Iron Staples 
for Lightning Rods. Printed directions accompany 

MCALLISTER & BROTHER 
ia 
(Established 

194 Chestnut street, below Eighth, Philadelphia. 
may 12—eow3t 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved me , and keep constant- 
on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved -Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
fall particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


UMMING’S WORKS,.—Published by LINDSAY 
& BLAKISTON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 
the Year, with References to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, by the Rev. John Cumming, D. D.; 
2 vols. 12mo, price $1.50. The Signs of the Times, 
or, the Present, Past, and Future, by the Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D.; in one vol. 13mo, price 76 cents. 
Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches; two vols., price 
$1.50. Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia-Minor ; 
1 vol., price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lectures on the 
Miracles; 1 vol., price 75 cents, Cumming’s Lec- 
tures on the Parables; 1 vol., price 75 ‘tts. Cum- 
ming’s Lectures on Daniel; 1 vol., price 75 cents. 
Cumming’s Minor Works; price 38 cents per vol. 
A Message from God ; or, Thoughts on Religion far 
Thinking Men. The Comforter; or, Thoughts on 
the Influence of the Holy Spirit. Christ our Pase- 
over; or, Thoughts on the Atonement. Christ Re- 
ceiving Sinners. The Finger of God. The Great 
Sacrifice. Nearly Ready—Infant Salvation; or, All 
Saved that Die in Infancy. The Communicant’s 
Manual; a Plain and Practical Exposition of the 
Lord’s ee The tismal Font. An Exposi- 
tion of the Nature and Obdligations of Christian Ba 
tism. ap 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Deaier, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand ap excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &e., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sejl in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
7” Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


OICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS—FPor sale at 

very low prices forcash. Lightfoot’s Complete 
Works; 2 vols., folio. Tromius’ Concordance to 
the Septuagint ; 2 vols., folio; very scarce and val- 
uable. Stapferie’s Theology; 5 vols., 8vo; very 
rare. Baxter’s Practical Works; 4 vols.; royal Svo. 
Walls’ History of Infant Baptism; 4 vole. War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses; 3 vols. Fair- 
bairn on the Ty a of the Scriptures. Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul; 2 vole. Newcomb’s 
Cyclopedia of Missions. Davideon’s Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism ; 2 vols. Also many other valuable 
books in every department of Biblical literature. 
Also on hand and for sale at very low prices, the 
valuable publications of Messrs. Clarkes of Edin- 
burg, comprising the Commentaries of Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg, Haverick, and the History of Ha- 
genbach, Giesler, &c. The valuable publications 
of Messrs. Carters of New York, and Gould & 
Lincoln of Boston, always on hand, and for sale at 
the lowest prices by SMITH & ENGLISH, 

ksellers and Importers, 

ap 14—3t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


| a ae AND LUKE—By the Rev. Dr. Cum- 

ming of London. Two new volumes of the 
Morning and Evening Scripture Readings, by this 
distinguished divine and eloquent preacher. Scrip- 
ture Readings now ready are, 

Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus—on the Old Tes 
tament. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke—on the New Testa- 


“< 


ment. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
ap 28—5t No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This new 
and beautiful Institution, located seven or 
eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin county, in Kie 
hacoquillas Valley, Pennsylvania, is now completed, 
and will open its Summer Session on Wednesday, 
the 9th of May. The building is four-story, made 
of prick, and is admirably adapted to the end in 
view—the accommodation of both male and female. 
It is easy of access through the Short Narrows, a 
wild and most romantic region. The Institution is 
in a healthy and desirable locality, as it is surround- 
ed by mountain scenery, and is free from all scenes 
of vice. The course of instruction embraces the 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, in connec- 
tion with a thorough English course. Religious in- 
struction will be given, and pupils required to at- 
tend divine service promptly on the Sabbath. 
Teams—Boarding, tuition, and furnished rooms, 
per session of twenty-two weeks, $55, payable quar- 
terly in advance. Instruction in French, Drawing, 
and on the Piano, extra. 
A French and Music Teacher (female) wanted. 
For further informatien, address the Principal, 
Rev. J. 8. NELSON, A. M., 
Kishacoguillas Valley Post Office, 
may 5—tf Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 

TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
F. Wrens, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Terus—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, ot by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


be JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev, 
Samuex Mice, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manaera, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

per quarter of eleven weeks. New 

pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com-~ 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
on with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is — to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELLVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
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his .upwerd,and onward career. The story not 
with adverse circumstances of birth and position, 
but goed lessons also to those who the 
E opportunity of aiding those who, without sym- 
pay, down infto hopeless des- 
a pair of ovetcoming obstacles in their way. 
4 A Manvat or Missions; or, Sketches of the For- 
eign Missions of the Presbytérian Chorch. With 
stations, and statistics of Pro- rasp. 
_ testant among unevangelized nations. 
x By John C. Lowrie, one of the Secretaries of the 
Bosrd of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Second edition. New York, 1855, 
Anson D. F. Randolph. 12mo, pp. 144. 
q We are glad to see that a second edition of this 
excellent manual has been called for, and that it 
has been printed in a more convenient, and, we 
ae should suppose, in a cheaper form than the preced- ee 
3 ing one. To all the friends of Obristian missions —~ 
it will prove acceptable, and Presbyterians especi- ee 
ally should, by all means, purchase and read it. 
The spirit of missions is encouraged, and extended 
tality wih ech compen. 
a _ Littell’s Living Age, No. 573, has a judicious 
selection of articles. 
4 _ Arthur’s. Home Magazine for June, has much 
interesting reading, and is more fully embellished 
: than common. 
3 
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